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78 r.p.m. records 


Lullaby of birdland; Later 05392* 

Who’s afraid; I wished on the moon 05324* 

Baby; I need 05306 

(If you can’t sing it) You’ll have to swing it (2 sides) 05176 
Careless; Blue Lou 05139 

Goody goody; What does it take? 04944 

Peas and rice—Calypso; I’ve got the world on a string 04711 
I’m waitin’ for the junkman; Basin Street blues 04516 
How high the moon; Someone like you 04351 

Robbin’s nest; No sense 04056 

Flying home; Oh, Lady be good 03879 


*These records are also available in 45 r.p.m. form 


ELLA 
ITZGERALD 


ON BRUNSW 


long playing (33; r.p.m.) records 


ELLA—SONGS IN A MELLOW MOOD 


I’m glad there is you; What is there to say; 

People will say we’re in love; Please be kind; 

Until the real thing comes along; Makin’ whoopee; 
Imagination; Stardust; My heart belongs to Daddy; 
You leave me breathless; Baby, what else can I do?; 
Nice work if you can get it LAT 8056 


ELLA SINGS GERSHWIN 

Someone to watch over me; My one and only; But not for me; 
Looking for a boy; I’ve got a crush on you; 

How long has this been going on; Maybe; Soon LA 8648 


BRUNSWICK LIMITED, branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


ICK RECORDS 


FITZGERALD SOUVENIR ALBUM 


I’m the lonesomest gal in town; The one I love; 

Baby, won’t you please come home; 

I can’t believe that you’re in love with me; I got it bad; 
Cabin in the sky; I must have that man; 

Can’t help lovin’ dat man LA 8581 


Extended play (45 r.p.m. 7") records 
SMOOTH SAILING 

Smooth sailing; Flying home; Oh, Lady be good; 
How high the moon OE 9025 


ELLA SINGS GERSHWIN, Vol. 1 
Someone to watch over me; My one and only; 
But not for me; Looking for a boy OE 9047 
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I hope that by the time you read this 
many of you throughout the country 
will have had the good fortune to have 
come into contact with the supreme 
artistry of the one and only Ella Fitz- 
gerald as she tours the country in 
company with pianist Oscar Peterson. 

The halls in which she appears deserve 
to be full to capacity, for | am sure that 
this woman, more than any other jazz 
singer, deserves to be heard by every- 
body who has even the slightest affection 
for our music—or any other type of 
music for that matter. 


AT THE ALBERT 

At that most unlikely venue for a 
jazz concert the Albert Hall, on the 
night of February 22nd, she had a vast 
audience literally at her feet—and little 
wonder at that. She sang for nearly an 
hour without stop and everything she 
did was stamped perfection from the 
first note to the last. Her control is 
nothing short of amazing; her diction 
faultless; and she has an innate jazz 
sense which keeps the foot tapping 
even in her slowest numbers. 

Her fast tunes she sings with tremen- 
dous swing using her voice as a jazz 
instrument with splendid improvisa- 
tions. Her scat-singing is extraordinary, 
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AT THE ALBERT 


she moves round the melody at great 
speed but the whole effect is quite 
effortless and her use of dynamics quite 
remarkable. 

Her ballads almost hurt with their 
quiet intensity and the way she stilled 
a somewhat noisy Albert Hall audience 
into a stunned silence with her singing 
of a most emotional version of “Body 
and Soul” was the work of a very great 
artist. 

As with all great entertainers she also 
exhibits a keen sense of humour which, 
although never allowed to get out of 
hand, kept her audience in high spirits. 
Her impersonation of the one and only 
Louis Armstrong’s gravel-toned voca- 
lising was superb, and a fitting compli- 
ment from one great jazz singer to 
another. 


OSCAR 

The first half of the programme was 
devoted to the pianistics of Oscar 
Peterson, who whilst certainly not the 
greatest jazz piano player, can be listed 
with the top dozen. 

He has a tremendous technique which 
he exploits to the full but—and perhaps 
it was entirely due to the wretched 
acoustics prevailing in the hall—it 
seemed to me that his louder passages 


by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


lacked definition. 

That he swings there can be no argu- 
ment, and he attacks his up-tempo tunes 
with rare gusto and a nice sense of 
humour. His style of playing is up-to- 
date, but he rarely became unmelodious 
and never forgets the fact that his left 
hand is a weapon with which to forge 
a beat. 


A GREAT EVENING 

On his slow numbers he is apt to 
become blinded by his own verbosity 
and tripped by his own technique. 
Flowery arpeggios when played with 
the instinctive pulse of a Tatum are all 
very well, but when merely used as 
fill-ins become boring. 

It was however a great evening taken 
all-in-all. 

One final word. What a sad commen- 
tary it is on the standard of our home 
rhythm makers that the bassist and 
drummer who accompanied both Ella 
and Oscar provided little but embarrass- 
ment to the proceedings. 

The fault lies not with them, but with 
those who prevent such competent 
musicians as Kinsey and Stokes from 
closer acquaintance with the originators 
of the music except on such rare 
occasions as this. 
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There was a time when I had a choice 
of listening to either traditional or 
modern jazz. I chose the modern. It 
held more interest for me whilst the 
traditional seemed dull and uninteres- 
ting. 
Today, I still follow the modern side 
of jazz, but I have an even wider choice. 
Modern music, over the last two years, 
has made tremendous progress. Experi- 
mentalists from Europe and America 
have produced new and _ intriguing 
sounds that are fast becoming accepted 
by the jazz public—those people that 
are willing to listen to and study the 
music to appreciate its real beauty. 

But what have British musicians done 
to help stimulate this search for a music 
that is easy on the ear, yet not lacking 
in real jazz content? A few have tried, 
fewer still have succeeded. Others have 
copied, but with little success. 

A month or two ago, I was privileged 
to hear one of the most beautiful sounds 
in the world of modern jazz to-day— 
the baritone saxophone of Sweden’s 
Lars Gullin. Here was true modern 
jazz—easy, relaxed, yet always pos- 
sessing the fundamental beat that is so 
essential to any kind of improvised jazz. 


TONY CROMBIE 

Then, with my head still full of the 
warm tone and immaculate phrasing 
of Gullin’s baritone, I had to listen to 
the raucus, vulgar antics of the Tony 
Crombie Orchestra. The music had 
plenty of beat—the drummer could be 
heard a couple of blocks away—and 
there was plenty of noise, but surely 
that alone doesn’t make jazz. 

Apparently, some people think so. 
Perhaps they appreciate the harsh, edgy 
ensemble work, or the dynamics of the 
drummer. Perhaps, too, they like 
fluffed solos, or honking sax players. If 
so Earl Bostic would be more in their 
line, and as such, the word “jazz” 
should be eliminated from their vo- 
cabulary. 

I was listening to this kind of music 
years ago, when Dizzy Gillespie was 
fronting his own “powerhouse” orches- 
tra and making just about as much 
noise as he possibly could. At the time, 
it was new and reasonably good. 
Sometimes, the soloists were incoherent 
and lacked ideas, but we applauded 
them for their efforts to get modern 
jazz out of a rut. 

Today, Tony Crombie is presenting 


KEEP IT QUIET 


AND COOL 


by Keith Goodwin 


music very similar to this. Lots of noise, 
plenty of solos, and a good time had by 
all. All, that is, except the sincere 
jazz fans, who have to turn to records 
and a bare couple of British bands to 
find the music they know to be modern 
jazz. 

Far from helping to stimulate the 
never-ending search for greater things. 
Tony Crombie has made a retrograde 
step that can only lead to pushing 
modern jazz slowly into another rut. 

From Europe and America come signs 
of great progress. On the Pacific coast 
of America, modern jazz has reached 
new heights. Arrangers like Shelley 
Manne and Shorty Rogers are constant- 
ly writing scores that are producing 
some of the most beautiful and intelli- 
gent jazz ever conceived. 

NEW DIRECTIONS 

Take for instance the Jack Montrose 
composition “Etude for Concert”— 
mood music full of tonal colours 
spotlighting an all-brass front line, but 
with a beat equal in force to the pul- 
sating rhythm of Ravel’s “Bolero.” 

Listen to the almost classical lines 
on which Teddy Charles lays the foun- 
dations for his ““New Directions.” Or 
the smooth, yet exciting patterns of the 
Shelley Manne Group. And to name 
yet another, the clever two-part inter- 
vention between baritone sax and 
trumpet on the Gerry Mulligan Quartet 
recordings. 

Then you will see that British jazz- 
men have offered virtually nothing to 
compare with this upward surge towards 
a more melodic, but interesting sound. 

Where are Britain’s counterparts to 


DON RENDELL’S SEXTET 
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Lennie Niehaus and Marty Paich, men 
who study their music in order to be 
able to put their real feelings into sound? 
And where can we find anyone com- 
parable to Paul Desmond, whose fluid 
alto-sax work forms an integral part 
of the Dave Brubeck Ensemble? 

To my mind, only three British groups 
have made anything like real progress. 
The Tony Kinsey Trio, with altoist 
Joe Harriott, have produced some quiet, 
relaxed jazz, much of it stemming from 
the pen of vibist-arranger Bill Le Sage. 
At times it tends to become a little wild, 
but it never lacks in real jazz content. 
The Ken Moule Seven continue to play 
jazz of a high standard, although 
sometimes, the “sameness” of his 
arrangements does become a little 
tiresome. 

DON RENDELL 

And so to the Don Rendell Sextet, 
a group with a fine overall sound witha 
lot of good arrangements mainly by 
the leader himself and his modern- 
styled pianist Damian Robinson. Don 
draws frequently on tunes of bygone 
days to augment his library, but it is 
the intricate scoring that makes them 
so palatable. His music closely follows 
the Gerry Mulligan pattern in approach, 
but it is at least a step in the right 
direction. 

But where are the others—the arran- 
gers, composers and instrumentalists 
that British jazz needs so badly? 
Germany has produced the modern- 
sounding Hans Koller Quintet and the 
swinging Kurt Edelhagen Orchestra— 
two groups equal to any of a similar 
kind in America. Lars Gullin has 
proved that Sweden is not lacking in 
real jazz musicians, and his claim is 
supported by altoist Arne Domnerus 
and a host of other talented jazzmen 
from that country. 

COOL JAZZ 

The music these men produce is 
true modern jazz, quiet, yet swingy, 
and full of ideas—it is, for want of a 
better word, “cool” jazz. They, along- 
side the American musicians already 
mentioned, have much to say in their 
music, and the British public are 
beginning to acquaint themselves with 
this fact, and are developing an interest 
for this type of cool music. 

Soon, they will tire of records and 
will want to hear it “‘in the flesh.” And 
it can’t be left to just a few talented 
musicians like Jimmie Deuchar, Tony 
Kinsey, Don Rendell and a few others 
to provide it. New blood must be found 
and this will only come when the jazz 
public give their full support to these 
men, and ignore the crowd-pleasing 
antics of some of our better known 
so-called jazz bands. 
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The story of Ken Colyer’s visit to 
New Orleans and what he learned from 
the musicians of that city has been 
written. Furthermore, his subsequent 
retirement from, what is now, the Chris 
Barber band had plenty of publicity. 
After having formed what most of the 
critics thought was the best band of its 
type, in the country, Ken decided that 
this sort of music was not for him— 
he walked out! Barber, the trombonist 
immediately signed on another trumpet 
man, and carried on from there. Colyer 
also formed a new band. 

We can now hear, and compare the 
results of the split, for Decca has just 
issued two LP’s. “New Orleans Joys” 
by Barber on Decca LFI198 and 
“Back to the Delta,” Ken Colyer’s 
Jazzmen, Decca LF1196. 


ROOT MUSIC 


It is very difficult for a critic not to 
be biassed when reviewing these two 
items: difficult for me, anyway. I am 
so much more in agreement with what 
the Barber boys are trying to do, and 
feel that Ken has taken a step backward. 
However, it is useless to fault the Colyer 
band for not doing something they have 
no intention of doing (if you get my 
meaning). Therefore, I will endeavour 
to review Ken’s disc fairly, and judge 
it strictly on its merits as early New 
Orleans music—music which seeks to 
get right back to the roots. 

Since this record was made, Ken has 
changed his personnel considerably, and 
has a completely fresh front line, but 
it is the band as it appears on this 
Decca LP with which I must deal. 

‘In a letter to me Ken complains 
rather sadly of the treatment he has 
received from some of the critics, 
who he feels have never offered con- 
structive criticism, and have only torn 
him to pieces. I hope sincerely that 
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what I write here will be helpful and 
not discouraging. Frankly, the band 
itself is pretty poor. It HAS obtained 
the authentic sound (more or less), but 
apart from Ken the front line is rather 
depressing. Colyer is a trumpet man in 
the Bunk Johnson-Mutt Carey tradition. 
His lead is easy and never very forceful, 
and he relies on complete understanding 
from both clarinet and trombone. These 
two instruments must play their part, 
they must fill in the gaps which Colyer 
leaves (deliberately, as did Bunk and 
Mutt) intelligently, and with that 
perfect timing which is a feature of such 
men as Jim Robinson and George 
Lewis (who with all their faults, are the 
recognised leaders of the traditional 
ensemble form). To my mind they 
don't. 


ENSEMBLE JAZZ 


Ken’s band relies on ensemble playing 
with only occasional solos—very much 
as Bunk did. Neither Bernard Bilk on 
clarinet, nor Ed O’Donnell on trombone 
have much idea of their part which 
remark applies particularly to O’Donnell 
who leaves long and ugly gaps in 
the pattern. 

“Lord you're surely good to me” 
commences with some lovely horn from 
Ken—some of his best work. This is 
followed by some very poor trombone, 
and if Bilk does improve matters a little 
his tone is thin, and he has nothing of 
great importance to say. Colyer’s vocal 
is good as usual; he really gets the feel 
of a number. The rhythm section is 
solid and manages to swing (both 
Barber and Colyer are lucky in this 
respect). It is a pity that Disley’s banjo 
is so over-recorded that it tends to make 
the section sound dull. “‘Faraway Blues” 
is a slow blues, and the band sounds 
happier. Once again it is Colyer who 
holds this sagging front line together, 
but as I have said, to be successful with 
this music, each man must play his part 
to the full. “Moose March” concludes 
Side 1, and much the same criticism 
applies. 


Side 2 opens with three Skiffle 
numbers played by Ken, vo. and gtr; 
Alex Korner, gtr and mandolin; Bill 
Colyer, washboard and Micky Ashman, 
bs. Ken sings superbly (“Midnight 
Special,” “Casey Jones,” “K.C. Moan”) 
and there are three tracks which are in 
the great class, for Colyer is a fine jazz 
and blues singer. He is perfectly natural 
and gets his material across with true 
jazz feeling. The support he receives 
from the rhythm section is wonderful— 
the little group produce a wonderful 
beat, and to use a jazz cliché—it rocks! 
“Casey Jones” in particular, is brilliant- 
ly done; while ““K.C. Moan” is equally 
good. In Ken, Britain has a superb 
singer, and one who should record 
more often. 


ELLINGTONIA 


The last two tracks are by the band: 
“Saturday Night Function” and “Shim- 
me-sha-Wabble.” Ellington’s sad little 
tune gets a typical Colyer treatment, 
and again the band sounds happier 
at slow tempo. If one can ignore the 
rest and listen only to Ken’s lovely 
trumpet, one will be well rewarded. 
Bilk’s low register solo is uninspired and 
insipid, but it is followed by a nice one 
from Ken which evens the score. What 
a lyrical player he can be when he gets 
the chance. This may not be everyone’s 
music, but there is no denying Ken’s 
ability to play in the early New Orleans 
style. Little need be said about “Shim- 
me-sha-wabble,” it is perhaps the most 
successful of all the band tracks, and 
swings along at a cracking pace. The 
usual faults are there, of course, but on 
the whole this is a good enough per- 
formance. 

I hope what I have written is fair and 
constructive. My own outlook favours 
Barber’s approach to New Orleans 

concluded on page 6 
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Granting validity for a moment to 
the fallacy that only practical experience 
equips one to criticize, let me discuss 
the drummers of jazz as seen and heard 
by a drummer. In twenty years of 
looking and listening I have missed in 
person but two men I really regret— 
Dink Johnson, who brought New 
Orleans drums out to Los Angeles and 
laid the foundation for West Coast 
Jazz; and Baby Lovett, who took them 
up the Mississippi and furnished the 
basis for Kansas City Jazz. Since 
frankly I see nothing special in such 
modern exponents as Bellson and 
Manne, I will limit my consideration 
to those I understand and stop with 
Rich; and although I know well enough 
the work of many others—from Freddy 
Moore to Kenny Clarke and from 
Monk Hazel to J. C. Heard—there are 
no more than two dozen of whom I 
would actually care to speak. 


I. 


And the greatest of these are six: 
the New Orleans giants Dodds and 
Singleton and their disciple Bauduc, the 
Harlem masters Webb and Catlett and 
their successor Krupa. Whereas Bauduc 
displayed a tendency occasionally to 
race and Krupa found it difficult 
completely to relax, the four Negroes 
were all faultless drummers. Dodds and 
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Singleton are still today ideal comple- 
ments for each other. In addition to 
contributing superb support they are 
the only drummers I know who can, 
when they wish to be frivolous, play a 
solo from which one can identify the 
tune. Baby may do so with tomtoms, 
woodblocks, cowbells, and cymbals, 
while, Zutty will take it on snares, This 
is not to say that Dodds plays snares 
badly, for he has a pressroll gentle 
beyond any I ever heard. He is the most 
sensitive and intricate drummer in jazz, 
whereas Zutty is the most primitive 
and “direct; and if Dodds is subtler, 
Singleton is solider. Baby is at his best 
only in New Orleans ensembles, but 
Zutty is equally effective with Eldridge 
or Bechet. Between the two I would 
hate to have to choose: together they 
nearly spoil all other drummers for me. 
They do not quite ruin Bauduc, 
however, who once seemed to have 
taken the best of both in order to make 
of it something original and wonderful. 
I speak now of Ray when he sparked 
the Crosby band to such heights over 
fifteen years ago, the two-beat Bauduc 
who had a different idea for every 
soloist, but only one for each ensemble, 
to lift it straight off the stand. Fun as 
he was to watch, other white drummers 
were still better showmen; but none 
had so Negroid a rock, so New Orleans 
a feel. Indeed, it took the Crescent 
City to produce him, and he didit proud. 
Little Chick Webb and Big Sid Catlett 
were to swing what Baby and Zutty are 
to jazz. Webb was only right when in 
his element, a large Harlem swingband, 
but there nobody could touch him; 
not even Catlett, who on the other hand 
played splendidly in the most diverse 
circumstances and combinations, like 
Zutty. The most incredible sight and 
sound in my memory is that of a 
crippled dwarf driving his huge band 
of mediocre musicians to glory. Not 
much less memorable were the many 
occasions on which I marvelled at 
Big Sidney’s niceties, the exquisite 
precision and taste he employed with 
bands as different as Henderson’s or 
Goodman’s on the one hand and Jazz 
Limited on the other—or the Armstrong 
of 1939 and the Armstrong of 1949. 
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Krupa was not the complete drummer 
one might have expected of a man who 
had learned his first lessons from Baby 
and Zutty in Chicago and had then 
pursued his studies in front of those 
Harlem bandstands on which Chick 
and Big Sid could be found. If less, he 
was also more than that, another great 
original. First he perfected his technique, 
then he put it to his own fantastic uses, 
for which he had real need. A whole 
generation of noisemakers was born the 
night Gene played that Carnegie Hall 
Concert with Benny back in 1938, but 
they cannot detract from the sustained 
and imaginative quality of Krupa’s 
performance with big-band and small- 
band alike. Like Bauduc, Krupa was too 
good to stand still and is thus not now 
what he once was. 

Il 

If Bauduc and Krupa were the two 
best white drummers, there have been 
some nearly as good. I was lucky enough 
to see, once apiece, the first of them, long 
after Spargo left the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band and Pollack the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings. This pair is as com- 
plementary as Dodds and Singleton, 
in much the same way, Tony being 
one of the busiest and Ben one of the 
solidest drummers with whom I’m 
familiar. It is fortunate for the former 
that he has recently made some records 
proving how thoroughly the rattling 
nature of his early work was the fault 
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0! the recording machines. About Ben 
there was never any doubt, and he is 
piaying better today than either Bauduc 
or Krupa, the two between whom he 
had to choose when he retired to front 
his band a quarter century ago. 


I had ample opportunity to hear two 
others, the celebrated Chicagoans, 
Tough and Wettling. How vivid even 
now is my recollection of one spring 
night long ago when Krupa was still 
with Goodman, Tough with Dorsey, 
and Wettling with Berigan. At that 
time Dave was my favourite. (Later with 
Benny he was simply out of place and 
with Woody he became another drum- 
mer altogether from the one I so 
admired). I spent this particular evening 
therefore at Davey’s back, concealed 
behind the bandstand at the Commo- 
dore, consumed with excitement and 
envy. When it was over Tough suggested 
a trip to Harlem, so we stopped for 
Krupa at the Pennsylvania and pro- 
ceeded then to the Savoy, where Webb 
would continue to play for several 
hours. We arrived to find a big white 
fellow cramped into Chick’s place at 
the battery, playing as if possessed. 
It was Wettling, who stepped down at 
the end of the number to join Tough 
and Krupa at Webb’s feet. And there 
we remained, transfixed all of us, until 
Chick was finally done. That night I 
resolved to become a drummer .. . It 
was the Tough of Clambake Seven days 
who, to my mind, deserved to rank with 
Krupa and Bauduc. After that, though 
he retained his beat and increased his 
reputation, his invention flagged and 
failed. Not so with Wettling, who has 
been the most consistent as well as the 
most versatile of all white drummers. 
For this reason I selected George to 
play on the first Doc Evans date I 
supervised back in 1946, when as usual 
he distinguished himself with his tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and variety. If he 
had made no others, however, Wettling 
could rest secure on the sides he re- 
corded with the great Freeman Trio. 


The first fine drummer I heard in 
person was neither Webb nor Wettling, 
neither Krupa nor Tough, but Ray 
McKinley with Jimmy Dorsey, the 
year they cut Dippermouth with Arm- 
strong. So strong was the shock of this 
initial exposure that I never recovered 
sufficiently to be able to consider 
McKinley’s work objectively. All he 
perpetrated later in the company of 
Will Bradley was not enough to tarnish 
my memory of such things as his Parade 
of the Milk Bottle Caps and Ray strikes 
me still as the most underrated drummer 
of them all. 

Nobody underrates Buddy Rich, 
whom I was fortunate enough to 


encounter at the very start of his career, 
with Joe Marsala at the Hickory House. 
Nor is there any overrating him, for 
Rich is in many ways the most re- 
markable drummer to appear since the 
advent of Krupa. To my way of thinking 
he is virtually the only one of this order 
to add anything substantial to the style, 
and what he might someday be capable 
of achieving was apparent from the 
outset in the incredible speed of his 
stickwork and the absolute virtuosity 
of his pedalplay. Suffice it to say that, 
if a night at the Savoy determined me 
to be a drummer, | foreswore this 
ambition during an afternoon of Buddy 
Rich. 


Several of the better Negro drummers 
have been specialists—in a single aspect 
of rhythm making or with a particular 
orchestra. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Basie’s high-hat master Jo Jones, they 
have even both. As difficult as it once 
was to imagine the Count without 
Jones on drums, it is harder still, to 
think what Jo would do if someone 
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made off with his cymbal. If this is a 
criticism, it is also a compliment, for 
the high-hat can be an extremely effec- 
tive instrument and on it nobody ever 
surpassed Jo Jones. To accuse him of 
adhering tco exclusively to his cymbal 
is no more sensible, and no less, than 
to charge Basie himself with sitting too 
long and often on his own left hand. 
In the creation of a personal style there 
is always the danger of abandoning too 
much that the rest have in common. 

I am reminded at this point of a man 
who, no matter with whom he was 
playing, performed exceptionally only 
with brushes; and of another who, no 
matter what or with what he struck, 
suited perfectly only one orchestra. 
The first was O'Neill Spencer, whom I 
saw both with Millinder and with Kirby; 
the second is Sonny Greer, whom I 
heard dozens of times with the Duke 
and once afterwards with Hodges. 
However sad it is to think that today 
there is nobody to play brushes like 
Spencer, it is tragic to recognize what 
the departure of Greer must have meant 
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to Ellington. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that he felt less the loss of 
Cootie and Tricky and Barney and 
Johnny together. 

Over against the likes of Spencer, 
Greer, and Jones can be set those who 
never succumbed to the temptation of 
specializing. They may be unusually 
expert in one phase of drumming 
(Manzie Johnson on snare), they may 
long have been associated with one 
orchestra (Jimmie Crawford with Lunce- 
ford), or both (Kaiser Marshall on 
cymbals with Henderson); but they are 
the drummers on whom one can call 
with complete confidence at a moment's 
notice (as Mezzrow did with Crawford 
in 1937, Johnson in 1938, and Marshall 
in 1945—Mezz who chose as drummers 
on his other record dates Catlett, 
Webb, Singleton, and Dodds). Play over 
Royal Garden Blues, Hot Club Stomp, 
and Kaiser's Last Break by Mezzrow: 
then perhaps you will understand why, 
when first I caught them with Newton 
and Lunceford and Hayes respectively, 
Manzie and Jimmie and Kaiser leapt at 
once to the top of my list. Their all-round 
ability was what I most admired. 

IV 

My preference for non-specialists is 
closely connected with my preference 
for non-virtuosos. Let me summon up 
finally the names of half a dozen 
Armstrong drummers in an attempt to 
explain. Virtuosity may be native or 
cultivated—inherent talent, acquired 
technique, or once again both. Among 
the pure or natural drummers perhaps 
the most astonishing is Hampton, whom 
I heard first with Goodman and later 
on his own. No drummer ever demon- 
strated a greater instinctive gift than 
Lionel at the time he made Shine with 
Louis, but even that early record was 
prophetic of the pyrotechnics to come— 
the gift wasted through abuse rather 
than neglect, the talent indulged too 
lavishly at the expense of taste. Of the 
virtuoso technicians the obvious instance 
is Cozy Cole, either in his rudimentary 
records with Calloway or in his solo 
exercises with Armstrong, for Cozy has 
made a very fetish of the basic skills of 
which he is incomparably the master. 

To the gratification of virtuoso 
capacities and the pursuit of technical 
perfection, when they become obsessive, 
something must be sacrificed. Drum- 
mers who submit to such lures turn their 
backs at last on their duty, that of 
supporting the orchestra. To see what 
then happens all one needs is a pair of 
Goodman recordings on which the 
drums are not featured, one with Krupa 
and the other with Hampton replacing 
him; or a similar pair by the Armstrong 
All-Stars, one with Catlett and the other 
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WILD DRUMMERS from page 5 


with Cole in his place. With the sub- 
stitution in each case, the bottom 
drops out. The most extreme example 
is presented of course by a drummer who 
combines the virtuoso inclinations of a 
Hampton with the technical accom- 
plishments of a Cole. Armstrong’s new 
version of Basin Street Blues with 
misguided young Kenny John on drums, 
should serve to clinch the argument if 
anything can. 

At one time or another Louis has 
played with practically all the men I 
have mentioned, but it remains to 
discuss three others who gave him the 
sort of support a drummer ought to 
supply. It was in Chicago that I hap- 
pened to hear all three and none of 
them with Louis at the time—Tubby 
Hal! with Noone in the thirties, his 
brother Minor Hall with Ory in the 
*forties, and their friend Paul Barbarin 
with Reinhardt in the ’fifties. These 
three men had many things in common 
but nothing so much as the ability and 
the desire to bring out the best in the 
band. To hear Louis do Mahogany Hall 
Stomp with Tubby in the twenties, with 
Paul in the ’thirties, and with Minor in 
the *forties would confirm this fact. 
And the answer is patent to any 
question of why. All three are natives 


of the place where, when they were 
growing up, the interests of the ensemble 
came first. Less obtrusive even than 
their distinguished New Orleans con- 
freres, Dodds and Singleton, Tubby 
was and Minor is a model drummer. 
And it was hearing Barbarin recently 
that made me return to the drums 
myself. To be able to do what Paul 
can for a band would be reward enough 
for a drummer and this should be 
the end. 


BARBER and COLYER from page 3 


music rather than Ken’s, but there is 
no doubt room for both. It remains to 
be seen (and heard) whether Colyer can 
find suitable musicians to produce the 
music he wants. I hope he does, and I 
hope-he succeeds. He has the courage of 
his convictions. 

Which brings me to the Barber LP. 
Here is a band which is beautifully 
rehearsed and very musical. Although 
there is much ensemble playing, Chris 
allows both Monty Sunshine and Pat 
Halcox to solo frequently. Notice the 
way the clarinet, trombone and trumpet 
play and blend into the ensemble 
for this is how it should be with 
New Orleans group improvisations. 

“Chimes Blues” is a fine track which 


has been arranged cleverly with nice 
solos from Halcox and Sunshine, and 
an exciting one from Barber. 

“Rock Island Line” is by the Skiffle 
group with Lonnie Donigan singing. 
He is no Colyer, but sings quite char- 
mingly. It is easy to see that he is a great 
admirer of the late Huddie Ledbetter, 
but all things considered, he gets by 
with credit. “Martinique” is the Wilbur 
de Paris number and invites comparison 
with the original (Felsted EDL87010). 

Side two gives us “New Orleans 
Blues” (surely wrongly titled?) This is a 
trifle laboured and it plods along with 
none of the swing shown on the other 
tracks. I get the impression that they 
are trying too hard to sound relaxed. 
“John Henry” introduces the Skiffle 
group once again, and Donigan makes 
an interesting job of the famous folk 
song. “Merrydown Rag” dedicated to 
the well known cider, is a Barber com- 
position. The boys love to play this sort 
of thing and do it very well. ““Stevedore 
Stomp” the final offering comes from 
the Ellington stable. Halcox, loses his 
way a trifle in his solo, nevertheless 
the track is an attractive one. 

I feel that this is a most promising 
LP and shall look forward to hearing 
both Colyer and Barber on record again 
soon. 
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A great deal has been written about 
the West Coast Jazz School in many of 
the trade mags. It’s influence on Modern 
Jazz has been tremendous, however 
I feel that an introduction to another 
school of jazz is necessary if we are to 
give a true coverage of jazz in America 
today. The new school is that of East 
coast jazz. East Coast jazz is not 
progressive, nor is it two beat, it is 
merely the return of that fine old thing 
we call swing. 


SWING IS BACK 


The swing movement has gained 
impetus under the guiding hand of 
John Hammond who many may re- 
member as a leading writer and critic 
during the swing period. Hammond 
discovered Billie Holiday and Count 
Basie. Mr. Hammond took over the 
position of jazz director for Vanguard 
Records which previously had been 
involved only in the production of 
classical music. Hammond immediately 
began the issuance of a series of LP’s 
strictly in the swing groove, with occa- 
sional touches of Dixie and Bop. 

It is also with Vanguard that the 
great new trumpet find, Ruby Braff, hit 
his stride. After gigging in and around 
New York and Boston, and recording a 
few sessions with Paradox and Savoy, 
Ruby cut his first real extensive jazz 
work with the Vic Dickenson Septet 
(Vanguard LP’s 8001 and 8002). On 
numbers like “Jeepers Creepers” and 
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“I cover the waterfront” Ruby shows 
talent reminiscent of the late Bunny 
Berigan. His style falls into no particular 
category as he is equally at home in a 
Traditional or Cool atmosphere. With 
veterans Edmond Hall and Vic Dicken- 
son, everyone blows in inspired and 
first rate form. 


SIR CHARLES 


As on all Vanguard sessions, the 
rhythm section is in the Basie idiom and 
it is here that pianist Sir Charles Thomp- 
son emerges as another great new star. 
With support usually supplied by men 
like Freddie Greene, Walter Page, 
Jo Jones and Osie Johnson; Thompson 
moves along in fine Basie style. Never 
an overabundance of notes—quick, 
precise, and crisp playing make his piano 
swing in such a way as to set him off 
from any other pianist. He is original 
and unique which puts him in a group- 
ing with Garner, Basie and Wilson. 

Sir Charles has the field all to himself 
on Vanguard LP8006, with standards 
like “Sweet Georgia Brown”—*‘These 
Foolish Things”—**Honeysuckle Rose” 
(with traces of a Waller influence), and 
the famous Jimmy Mundy swing classic, 
““Swingtime in the Rockies.”” For those 
who are tired of hearing every tra- 
ditionalist sound like Jelly Roll or every 
cool cat sounding like Bud, here is a 
delightful diversion sure to please all. 
Thompson has a quiet humor in his 
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“Honeysuckle Rose’ which has been 
recorded by almost every pianist, Sir 
Charles makes it sound quite new! 

Hammond evidently runs his sessions 
under the premise that—‘‘it don’t mean 
a thing if it ain’t got that swing!!” And 
swing it does on Vanguard LP8003 
when Sir Charles forms a Sextet with 
“old timers’ Joe Newman and Pete 
Brown. They join forces with young 
Basie trombonist Benny Powell, ex- 
Basie bassist Gene Ramey, and drum- 
mer Osie Johnson who is fast becoming 
the most forceful and imaginative 
drummer since Big Sid Catlett. The boys 
do a rousing job on a number called 
“Bop This’, which is none other than 
“Buddy’s Habits” all done up in a 
swing-bop style. It marks the return of 
Pete Brown on wax and it is a pleasing 
one with Brown still playing that 
swinging full blown alto. Time has not 
changed Pete and although he has not 
“progressed” one feels grateful for the 
swing ‘“‘vacuum”’ he is in. 

Joe Newman and Osie Johnson join 
forces on Vanguard LP 8007. Among 
the members of the band are Basie-ites 
Frank Wess, Frank Foster and bassist 
Eddie Jones (heard on Brunswick's 
Jazz Studio One). They drive through 
four originals. On “Blues for Slim”— 
Joe Newman shows his talents blowing 
in the Swing idiom with a watered Bop 
touch which was gained in his years 
with the Illinois Jacquet band during 
the Bop Era. Joe plays with the same 
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with a sharp attack and tone, not as 
lyrical as Buck, however it is this 
simplicity that makes this man swing. 
No need for an abundance of notes as 
ie. Clifford Brown or Thad Jones. 
Frank Wess takes up the flute on “Close 
Quarters” and reminds one of Wayman 
Carver on the early Spike Hughes 
sessions. Although Wess’ tenor work is 
strictly in the swing idiom it is Foster, 
of the dynamic and fluid Bop-styled 
sax, that really makes one sit up and 
take notice. 
Foster is actually a musician limited in 
inventiveness, but his starp tone and 
fervour make him far more outstanding 
and less dull than other lauded lumi- 
naries as Sonny Stitt and Eddie Davis. 
Osie Johnson again drives this unit as 
he does with the Sir Charles Thompson 
Sextet. 
BRAFF and CLAYTON 

On the latest release by Vanguard 
(8008) the new trumpet star, Ruby 
Braff is joined by a great pro, Buck 
Clayton, on an LP called “Buck Meets 
Ruby.” Buck who with Roy Eldridge 
ranks as one of the greats of swing 
trumpeters, puts on a show with Braff 
that is certainly stupendous. If one had 
been expecting an Ammons-Stitt battle 
type of thing they would have been sadly 
misled. Instead of matching speed and 
exhibitionism, they combine in flowing 
interplay and solo choruses of harmonic 


beauty and pure inspirational thrill. 
Their talents are joined with solo work 
from pianist Jimmy Jones (unfortunately 
under-recorded) tenor Buddy Tate (soun- 
ding better than ever in a Hershal Evans 
groove) and some vibrant rhythm guitar 
by Steve Jordan (ex-Will Bradley). 
Buck has also done some beautiful work 
on LP for Columbia, and Braff has made 
sessions for almost every East Coast 
jazz label. 
MEL POWELL TRIO 

The swing idiom is incorporated with 
traces of Dixie, Bop and even classics 
on two 12-inch LP’s (Vanguard 8501 
and 8502) by the Mel Powell Trio. On 
the first of the two trios, Mel has the 
support of Paul Quinichette on tenor 
and Bobby Donaldson on drums. Paul 
breezes along in the Pres tradition with 
Getz overtones, while Mel provides a 
touch of Fats Waller with “Cross your 
heart,’ a salute to his first idol. Mel 
and Paul give out with some Brubeckian 
sounds on “Borderline” and ‘Makin’ 
Whoopie,” showing the versatility of 
both these men. Although essentially a 
swing session, Mel plays some “classic” 
piano on a nine minute version of 
‘“‘What’s New” that would make many 
an expert think he was listening to 
Dave Brubeck. This influence of classics 
on Mel’s playing is due to his many 
years of study with Paul Hindemith at 
Yale university. The Hindemith influence 
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is at its strongest on the second Trio set, 
which has Ruby Braff on trumpet, as 
they play an original by Mel called 
“Bouquet.” It is full of polyphony and 
harmony twists. The other numbers 
again fall in the swing line and Ruby 
even displays touches of a Bix influence. 
Bobby Donaldson, who spent some time 
with the bands of Lucky Millinder and 
Sy Oliver, displays some fine drum work 
on a jazz mambo called “Don Que Dee.” 
JOHN HAMMOND 

There is more swing to be issued on 
this label in the immediate future. John 
Hammond deserves a great deal of 
credit for his work and good taste in 
developing this East Coast jazz. And it 
is definitely “East Coast” in every way 
because when swing was at its peak, the 
greatest music was always made at 
52nd Street’s Swing Alley. Jazz is almost 
obsolete on Swing Alley today but 
Hammond’s conviction of bringing it 
back via discs is achieving its purpose. 
It is also creating variety on the American 
jazz scene which at present is almost 
completely progressive. 

The effect of this return to swing has 
not yet dawned upon many of the so- 
called critics as was stated by Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter in a previous issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 

However, its resurgence is obvious 
by the issuance of further swing sessions 
now being readied by other companies. 
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6. THE SEARS ROEBUCK LABELS. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., has chain stores 
in every corner of the U.S.A. and is rivalled 
in size only by Montgomery-Ward. Their 
store in Belleville, N.J., is perhaps typical 
of most, carrying lines of household 
appliances, hardware, sporting goods, and 
auto supplies. In larger cities such as nearby 
Newark and Passaic, they have multi-story 
department stores, carrying in addition to 
expanded lines of the above, furniture, 
clothing, major plumbing and heating 
appliances, cosmetics, jewelry, toys, and 
many others. All stores have a mail- 
order desk where their famous catalogue 
is displayed, and where orders can be 
placed. The Sears catalogue must be seen 
to be believed; it is a thick book describing, 
depicting and pricing everything from 
thread to farm machinery, and offers a 
centralized mail-order service which is 
especially valuable to rural dwellers. 

Like many other large sales organizations 
Sears sells many articles, manufactured 
especially for them, under their own trade 
names. Until about 1942, they sold phono- 
graph records in their stores and by mail, 
under the brand names Silvertone, Challenge 
Conqueror and Supertone. The name 
Supertone was also used by Straus and 
Schram, of Chicago, during the 1920s, but 
the other three names were exclusively 
Sears;; Silvertone was used on records at 
least as early as 1916, and is still being used, 
I believe, on radio and television receivers. 

The scope of Sears Roebuck’s record 
releases is perhaps not generally known. 
They had no recording facilities of their 
own, but among their four labels, they used 
matrices from the following contemporary 
sources at one time or another: 

Columbia; Brunswick; Vocalion; Plaza 
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Music Co. (Banner, Regal, etc.) and its 
successor, American Record Co.; Gennett; 
Paramount; Perfect-Pathe; Federal; Marsh 
Laboratories (Autograph). 

The only important matrix sources not 
known to be available to them (and I would 
not be at all surprised to learn that even 
some of these might have been used) were: 

Victor General Phonograph Co. (Okeh); 
CaMEO group; EMERSON group; GREY 
GULL group; EDISON; CRown; and smaller 
companies like OLympic, AJAX, BLACK 
Swan, ARTO, Lyric, CLARION, Q.R.S., etc. 

A rough estimate indicates that about 
half the matrices recorded by American 
companies were available, although not all 
at the same time, for issue by Sears Roebuck 
on its own labels! Certainly no other retail 
outlet could boast of such an extensive 
repertoire under its own brand names. 
Victor, by far the largest single producer, 
probably accounts for 70-80% of the 
unavailable items—and these were available 
to their competitor, Montgomery-Ward. 

In succeeding columns, the Sears Roebuck 
labels will be discussed individually in 
greater detail. 


7. PLUG 

A new bi-monthly magazine, named 
RECORD RESEARCH (its subject is just what 
its name implies) is put out by Bob Colton 
and Leonard Kunstadt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who have amassed a wealth of information 
by personal contact with musicians, and 
by energetic searchings for old records 
(they find them, too!). The first issue con- 
tains listings of modern R. and B. records 
by Anthony Rotante (this will be a regular 
feature); notes on the Epison label; a 
complete discography of Eubie Blake, with 
hitherto unknown personnels; data on 
obscure early European jazz; and mis- 
cellaneous discographical and _ historical 
data. It is 20 pages long, mimeographed; 
the reproduction on the first issue is not as 
clear as it should be, but the contents are 
worth while. This fills a need for an Ameri- 
can discographical source, unavailable 
since PLAYBACK expired. 


8. TROMBONE RED. 

One of the more obscure items from the 
depression years is the following: 
Trombone Red and his Blue Six: 
(Instrumentation: tpt; tbn; alt; p; bj; d) 
Recorded in New York, June 18, 1931. 
W151615-2 Greasy PLATE Stomp-V.R. 

Co. 14612-D 
W151616-2. BFLat Co. 14612-D 

This coupling was released August 15, 
1931; both titles were credited to “‘Free- 
man.” The particular copy I examined, in 
the collection of Ken Hulsizer, has the 
small-diameter black label but is on royal- 
blue wax. The personnel has been the 
subject of much conjecture, with names like 
Bud Freeman (no doubt extrapolating from 
the composer) and Jabbo Smith being 
bandied about freely. I cannot offer 
anything concrete, but present the following 
facts as a basis for further investigation. 

The Chicago DeFreNpeR of April 17, 1926, 
contains a brief news item about one 
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Robert Freeman, “trombone king.” The 
official annual index of the U.S. Copyright 
Office gives the following composition 
data: Greasy PLATE Stomp: words by 
Robert ‘“‘Red” Freeman, music by Eddie 
Heywood; copyrighted April 10, 1930, by 
Robert Freeman of New York. I could 
find no similar reference to B FLAT BLUES 
in a quick search, but the Columbia files 
list the composer of both sides as Robert 
Freeman. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to 
presume that the Robert Freeman who 
played trombone, and the composer, were 
one and the same—hence the pseudonym 
TROMBONE RED. Now where can we find 
Mr. Freeman? 


9. BLIND GILBERT 
TIN ROOFERS 

On page 551, volume 3, of Jazz Directory, 
is found the data for this session, under the 
name Goorus TIN Roorers. This was 
derived from a biography of clarinetist 
Raymond Burke in Jazzfinder, Jan. 1948. 
This was Burke’s first record date, and he 
recalled it as occurring in 1925. The 
Columbia files now add, courtesy of 
Helene F. Chmura, the matrices and date 
for this session, to the personnel given by 
Burke. Full details, then, are: 


BLIND GILBERT AND HIS TIN 
ROOFERS 

(Blind Gilbert, tpt; Ray Burke, clt; Chick 
Johnson, ten; Hal Mirante, p; Henry 
Walde, g; Bill Walde, b; Al Durea, d. 
Recorded in New Orleans, October 25, 1927 
W145020 Dump Co-unissued 
W145021 CoRNET OMELET Co- unissued 

No other titles were made, the session 
being adjoined on the south by CELESTIN’s 
Tuxepo Jazz Orcu.and on the north by 
the NEw ORLEANS OwLs. 
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WORLD’S MOST SQUALID ALLEY 


“‘Muskrat Ramble’ appears to be 
enjoying renewed popularity on the strength 
of the addition of suitable lyrics for the 
Dixieland market. Louis Armstrong sings 
them with his usual good-humour on 
Brunswick 05347, but we are along way from 
the mood and atmosphere of the Okeh 
version. The ‘‘All Stars” give good support 
behind the long vocals; Barney's clarinet 
flows with customary rhythmic ease, the 
rhythm section puts down an excellent, 
easy beat, and semi-tailgate noises emanate 
from Trummie. 

On the back is ““Someday you'll be sorry” 
another version of the number he originally 
recorded some years ago as “Someday” 
(H.M.V. B 9630), which, to our mind, was 
the outstanding side from his last Victor 
period. The exceptionally pretty tune is an 
Armstrong composition with good lyrics, 
and Louis gave it an exemplary perfor- 
mance, full of feeling and his especial skill. 
The new version, on which he is accom- 
panied by The Commanders, has less 
integrity and lacks the emotional content 
of the first; but we are glad it has been 
made, if only because it prompts us to 
draw attention to conditions prevailing in 
the world of jazz and popular song. 

So far as we are aware, no one but Louis 
has recorded this number. You would 
think, in view of the untold wealth he has 
poured out over the years to be used freely 
by all, that there might be some musicians 
or “entertainers” who would reciprocate 
by recording and featuring Louis’ song. 
Maybe there are those that would. Maybe 
the various controls exercised by Tin Pan 
Alley have prevented them. 

Can you think of a meaner, more squalid 
alley than Tin Pan Alley? Its main purpose 
is to choke up all possible avenues of 
hearing with the cheapest, shoddiest junk 
it can obtain from a few over-productive 
sources. 

What happened to “‘When I dream of 
you” by Earl Hines? What happens to the 
numbers that Benny Carter writes? 

PAUL MARES 

Despite our limitless prejudice, we've 
always had a sneaking regard for the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Thirty-two years 
ago, they were on the ball and knew the 
way to go. Not having heard any of their 
recordings for a long time, we listened to 
London AL3536 with a certain amount of 
nostalgic pleasure. 

The man in this band was Paul Mares, 
and King Oliver was his model. You hear 
it in the tone and in the tendency to wa-wa. 
There is, too, ease and simplicity of the 
same kind, and phrasing which contrives 
to flow even in last choruses where the lead 
horn is dutifully whipping the ensemble 
along, as in the rather splendid one on 
“Farewell Blues.” The biting lead on 
“That's a plenty” and the lyrical opening 
chorus of “Tin Roof” reveal a significant 
musician who has never received his due. 
“Maple Leaf Rag” goes with the same brisk 
tempo as the Okeh version Mares made 
several years later. 


Nor can we listen to a clarinet like Rap- 
polo’s without affection. This, after all, was 
a sound New Orleans style for the instru- 
ment, like that of those two other fine 
musicians, Arodin and Fazola. It may lack 
the strength of the great coloured masters, 
but what a contrast it makes with the style 
that was to arise in Chicago, culminate with 
Goodman, Shaw and De Franco, and 
almost kill off the clarinet as a jazz instru- 
ment. Incidentally, we had never before 
remarked the live quality of Stitzel’s piano 
on “Tin Roof Blues.” 

THE TATUM OF THE DRUMS 

Is swing a matter of degree, or does it 
depend upon the make-up of the listener? 

Kenton swings. 

Herman swings. 

People tell us things like that and people 
write things like that. We listen to the 
records they mention, but we don’t hear 
what_we call swing. Maybe Herman swings 
more than Kenton, but neither swings at all 
in comparison with Basie. Individuals often 
swing in big bands, but a fifteen-piece, 
group swing is still rare. Today, we can 
hear it from Basie, Duke, Hampton and 
Buddy Johnson. Anyone else? 


NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 


The situation prevailing on drums is 
similar. 

You hear marvellously expert perfor- 
mances by drummers, wonderful technique, 
elaborate and original conceptions, but the 
beat gets rigid and the swing goes. We can’t 
listen to many drum solos for that reason. 
We can’t listen to “Skin Deep’, for 
instance. But that on “Crazy Hamp” 
(Felsted EDL87008) is a notable exception. 
It runs over four minutes and we do not 
want it to end. Hamp’s prodigality reminds 
us of Tatum’s, as much on drums as on 
vibes. 

On vibes, the ideas keep leaping one after 
the other, suggested by a note or basic 
chord that is not always evident to the 
listener, but which Hamp has registered 
intuitively. On drums, the rhythms and 
sounds stir up elemental and ageless im- 
pulses, and he generates a remarkably solid 
and deep-seated swing. The Hampton 
method again, full band or solo, always 
reminds us of a powerful locomotive. It 
pulls off with long, rocking, rhythmic 
shrugs, gathers momentum, hits its 
speed, and then flies along the tracks 
tirelessly and effortlessly. 

We incline to the belief that “Crazy 
Hamp” is the greatest drum solo ever 
recorded. Certainly it is the most exhilara- 
ting we know. Whether or not it exhibits 


the greatest virtuosity—and it may well do 
so—is beside the point. Hugues Panassié 
has observed in the “Bulletin H.C.F.”’ that 
it lasts for 256 bars. That isn’t one too many. 

There is another exciting drum feature 
on ‘*Mezz and Hamp” (104 bars according 
to the same indefatigable source) by Curley 
Hamner and Kansas Fields. While one 
beats out a rhythm background, the other 
improvises patterns. Curley opens as 
“soloist” with eight bars, followed by 
Kansas with eight; then, alternating in the 
same way, Curley plays three passages of 
sixteen bars, Kansas two and a concluding 
one of eight. Curley’s is the more exuberant 
style, but the total effect is better balanced 
and altogether more musical than the 
savage drum battles of J.A.T.P. The 
medium tempo is excellent, so that a fine 
chopping beat is maintained throughout. 

At the conclusion of this exchange, 
Hamp joins in on xylophone. The sound of 
this instrument, sharper and more percus- 
sive than that of vibes, rides wonderfully 
well with the two drums. 

The remaining tracks on this record and 
on Felsted EDL87007 provide the usual 
vibes delight. Hamp’s facility of expression 
is miraculously allied to an unhesitant flow 
of ideas, but his outstanding gift is surely 
rhythmic. Beyond this, you have with him 
the feeling that making music is not merely 
a pleasure, but a supreme experience. 

Persiany’s best solo is on “Wailin’ 
Panassie.” The drumming by Hamner 
(Kansas on the blues) is very enjoyable and 
Buddy Banks’ bass is a joy throughout. 
As for Mezz, his contributions are all jazz 
and in good taste, although sometimes ill- 
recorded. Criticism of his work on the 
grounds of technique alone has become 
increasingly unfair. Buddy de Franco for 
instance, with all his technical fluency, is 
repetitive in the extreme and seldom 
original, whereas Mezz can still surprise 
with a telling phrase that is just right in its 
context. 

EN PASSANT 

Our pretentiously impetuous friend, 
Stately Holmes, Esq., saw an item in the 
HMYV list (B10806) by a character called 
Jack Armstrong. Because he had been 
drinking, he ordered it immediately. What 
he got was a medley of Northumbrian Pipe 
Solos. Not merely pre-New Orleans jazz, 
but pre-African too, he claims. 

Mr. Edgar Jackson and others have found 
Benny Green’s William Root to be suffering 
from “paucity of ideas and unprepossessing 
tone.” It’s amusing, because when a 
“modern” tenor with a lousy tone gets 
hooked on a descending progression and 
plays more or less the same thing over and 
over, his “‘paucity of ideas’’ usually passes 
unobserved partout. 

Calamitous activities: Granz has hired 
Ralph Burns to arrange sessions for Ben 
Webster and Harry Carney using a string 
section of eight to twelve men. Why would 
a person of Granz’s experience do that? 
Strings and jazz together are not even a 
commercial proposition. We’ve had a 
Carter with strings, Roy Eldridge wit 
strings, Dizzy Gillespie with strings, Charlie 
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CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 
~—the great jazz guitar— 


Parker with strings, Louis Armstrong with 
strings, and every time it has proved a 
lousy idea. So Marilyn Monroe wants to 
play the feminine lead in “‘The Brothers 
Karamazov!’ It is the same kind of 
complex. 

Miss Berta Wood says, ‘“T-Bone’s blues 
are not blues.’ This cruel statement has 
hurt us deeply, but we still love her en- 
thusiasm, even when it is for music we 
abhor. Wasn’t it just right what she said, 
in the February issue, about those who 
borrow from jazz without thanks or 
recognition? Some go further, lift its ideas 
and then spit in its face. 

THE GREATEST JAZZ GUITAR 

Of all the LPs that bear Benny 
Goodman's name (twenty-four in the last 
Schwann), we think that Columbia has just 
issued on 33SX1035 the most enjoyable 
and important, the only one we want to 
keep. It is immaterial whether or not you 
like Goodman, for here he is in the com- 
pany of such musicians as Charlie Christian, 
Lionel Hampton, Cootie Williams, Count 
Basie and- Teddy Wilson. And we put 
Christian first of these, for there is too little 
of his music on record, and this provides 
an almost unique opportunity of hearing 
him at his best and well recorded. At slow 
tempo he plays beautiful and moving solos 
as on “Stardust’’ and ‘On the Alamo.” 

When it is faster, he stomps command- 
ingly, as on “Benny’s Bugle,”’ with the same 
technical assurance and brilliant conception. 
It is strange and sad that both bass and 
guitar reached a peak in technique and 
expression almost simultaneously, and 
that Blanton and Christian should have 
died within a few months of one another. 

Cootie’s contribution to the success of 
the sextet was enormous. Whether he is 


bossing the ensemble or _ delivering 
so soulful a solo as that on “As long as I 
live,”” his tone and phrasing are immaculate. 
It is only to be regretted that twelve tracks 
with Cootie, instead of six, were not 
included on this LP. 

The pianists all do well, although the 
numbers with Basie inevitably swing the 
most. Mel Powell’s solo on “Liza” rocks 
in Teddy’s groove and Guarneri fills in 
expertly on ““A Smo-o-oth One.” Hamp is 
his usual inventive and positive self. 
George Auld’s tenor sounds surprisingly 
good. At that time he was very much under 
the influence of Hawk. Note how his solo 
comes alive over a splendid ensemble riff 
in “Benny's Bugle,” a riff which is built into 
an exciting climax. 

The musicianly polish of this group, when 
it includes Cootie, is really impressive, for 
it has resulted in no sacrifice of punch. 
Usually emphasis on the one reduces the 
other. 

The three performances with Norvo 
are the weakest, but it is a pleasure to have 
those others which had not been issued 
prior to the appearance of this LP in 
America. 


K.C. JAZZ B.B. 

The collection of recordings by Bennie 
Moten labelled as Kay-Cee Jazz on HMV 
DLP1057 appears to us a rather doubtful 
enterprise. Perhaps we can easily be con- 
founded with sales figures, but we consider 
it another example of the collector's 
historical view point being put before the 
musical, with consequent desperate over- 
evaluation. With the exception of “South” 
and ‘“She’s trouble’ (trombonist 
Thamon Hayes was a gifted composer), 
neither the best nor any notably significant 
work of Moten’s is to be found here, so 
that the possibility of a second volume 
would seem to be prejudiced. 

Moten’s band of the period covered 
(1926-28) could not have been very influen- 
tial. Its style was indeterminate, groping 
with a New Orelans hangover in the 
direction taken more boldly by bands in 
the East like Fletcher's, Duke’s and Mc- 
Kinney’s. Above all, it lacked soloists of 
real distinction, so while it played some good 
numbers at good tempos with an easy rock, 
its conceptions all sound like the common 
currency of the time. 

Kansas City Style, if the label is to have 
any significance, did not begin to mean 
anything until Moten’s frantic session of 
December 1932 burst like a bomb on the 
jazz scene. ‘‘Lafayette,” ““Moten’s Swing,” 
“Toby” and “Blue Room” caused a 
sensation. Section intonation was often 
indifferent, and solos rough and ready, but 


CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 


there was a madly exciting enthusiasm in 
the playing. The talents of Lips Page, Ben 
Webster, Eddie Durham and Basie were 
approaching maturity, Walter Page had 
switched to string bass and the rhythm 
section was really jumping. 

Between the previous session and this 
one there had been a revolution in the band. 
Just what caused the transformation in its. 
approach and capabilities, hasn't been 
explained, but it is on his last session that 
Moten’s fame will eventually depend. 
Subsequent to it, Kansas City style became 
a potent force in jazz; prior to it, it had been 
negligible. Primarily it was to be a matter 
of four solid beats to the bar, and the 
uninhibited performance of simple arrange- 
ments built on easily swung riffs. Basie, 
Andy Kirk, Jesse Stone, Harlan Leonard 
and Jay McShann were to bear the invigor- 
ating good tidings abroad and to find 
soloists capable of interpreting and com- 
municating them. 

Returning to DLPI057, we would say 
that it is of documentary value as evidence 
of a jazz backwater in which lay the em- 
bryo of future greatness, but no more. The 
music was lacking in spirit, even if it did 
have, as the sleeve states, ‘‘a rolling pulsion 
unlike any other.” (Now don’t ask us what 
a “pulsion” is! Possibly your doctor will 
advise you to apply a hot one where it 
hurts.) Let us hope that HMV will follow 
through with the last session, complete 
but for “Two Times,” a recording un- 
suitable for genteel British ears. 


LE JAZZ COOL 


“Jazz Hot” is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary, and we have been looking at 
a copy of the first issue. In it, there were 
record reviews and an article on Coleman 
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Hawkins by Hugues Panassie; American 
news containing a bitter attack on Jack 
Hylton from John Hammond; memories 


of the “‘Louisianians,” early New Orleans 
jazzmen, by trombonist Preston Jackson; 
articles on Mezzrow, Teddy Wilson and 
Hugues Panassie by Joost van Praag, 
Stanley Dance and Georges Hilaire re- 
spectively; and a Bix and Tram discography 
by Charles Delaunay. 

Much water has flowed under the 
rbidge since then. 

The results of the magazine’s latest poll 
show that its readers now regard Charlie 
Parker as a greater jazz figure than Duke 
Ellington, and Dizzy as greater than Hawk. 
Dizzy, in fact, is preferred to Louis by 1256 
to 748 votes. Similarly, J. J. Johnson is 
preferred to Trummie Young by 1308 to 
372, Charlie Parker to Johnny Hodges 
by 1724 to 684, Bud Powell to Earl Hines 
by 892 to 212, and, chez the arrangers, 
— Mulligan to Duke Ellington by 1302 
to 


You might say that the readers are tin- 
eared or a damned unfaithful lot, but the 
truth is that a new generation has arisen 
with quite different tastes. Well, twenty 
years ago, no wise, experienced male 
of the age of eighteen would have been seen 
publicly licking ice cream or guzzling 
mineral waters. 

Clearly, the title, “Jazz Hot,” is as out 
of date as “The Melody Maker” or “‘Metro- 
nome.” Might we suggest, as part of the 
anniversary celebrations, a change of the 
adjective until such time as the readers 
take to warm-blooded fare again? 


HEFTI SWINGIN’ 


“Swingin? on Coral Reef’ by Neal 
Hefti (Coral LVC10005) is a collection of 
considerable interest at this time when his 
numbers form such a large part of the book 
of the leading big band, Count Basie’s. A 
genuine talent for the light, loose, swinging 


though melodically some of his themes lack 
the blues flavour that a band like Basie’s 
requires and deserves. 

The band Hefti uses here is not identified 
in the otherwise informative sleeve notes 
(it is high time all British companies insisted 
on full session details from their American 
affiliates), but Billy Taylor is mentioned as 
playing the good piano solo on ““Why Not” 
and Hefti himself takes care of all solo 
trumpet duties. The sax section in particular 
seems to contain some very able musicians. 
But solos are rare and the emphasis is on 
the ensembles. Here, by the time you have 
played both sides, a limited pallette of tone 
colours is apparent. Hefti is rather too fond 
of the trombone and baritone deal with 
accompanying muted trumpets. (Someone 
evidently intended giving Harmon mutes a 
plug, but in mentioning them twice on the 
sleeve they unfortunately used a small 
“h.’’) There are dynamic contrasts, but the 
playing is all so smooth that they somehow 
fail to disturb the listener as they should. 
The band lacks the power and reserve 
punch of an outfit like Basie’s, but it swings 
undeniably in a poised, polished fashion. Its 
pretty sound is, in fact, rather unique, 
unlike that of the Herman Herd when 
Hefti was its mainspring, but a little 
suggestive of that of the Claude Hopkins 
band in the thirties. 

The_splendid recording job was done at a 
place called Pythian Temple, N.Y.C., where 
Coral’s associate company, Brunswick, has 
been cutting a series of successful jam 
sessions. The balance and slight resonance 
on this record are very much to our liking. 


THE CRIPPLED ONE 


Cripple Clarence Lofton’s LP on London 
AL3531 is the kind of antique that wears 
well. It retains its character and a sense of 
purpose regardless of the surroundings. 

The notes on the sleeve place Lofton very 
well. The remarkable thing about the great 


arrangement is immediately evident, al- 
boogie specialists is the way charac- 
ter comes through in their work. Piano 
playing was their passion, and since they 
liked playing before one another, their 
ideas all went into a common pool. Yet 
to the real boogie enthusiasts, and quite 
apart from their specialities, each pianist 
has a defined, individual quality: Pine Top 
the most artistic and graceful, Yancey the 
most soulful, Pete Johnson the swingiest, 
and so on. Cripple Clarence, to us, is the 
intuitive primitive. 

Primitive, but with no mean technique. 
He seems to have had all he wanted to 
express himself very directly in his chosen 
idiom, although sometimes he may have 
ridden roughshod over the laws of European 
music. Then again, directly, but not simply. 
The idea circulated by admirers of the 
Great One-handed that boogie is something 
elementary and rustic is rather stupid. It 
imposes limitations, certainly, but within 
these there is such a remarkable and subtle 
variety in the timing that convincing and 
satisfying exponents of boogie can still 
be numbered on the two hands. 

In a narrow field like this, too, the touch 
is an important distinguishing characteristic. 
Where, for instance, Ammons usually gets 
the fullest, most sonorous sound, Lofton’s 
is relatively hard, dry, strictly percussive. 
It ties in with the pride and desire for 
independence of the crippled, this hard- 
hammered, instrumental music, with rhy- 
thms clear-cut like a drummer’s or tap- 
dancer’s. We guess at the experiences of 
life that have added to the elemental: the 
racketing train rhythms, the excitement of 
liquor, the derisive blues for woman trouble 
or the sad blues, for lowness of spirit. 

You can’t find a note of concession or 
compromise here. It is just jazz unadorned, 
stripped, as lowdown as can be, hard, 
exciting, but not comforting at all. 


EXTENDED 


ey. 


THREE MORE VOLUMES OF “JAZZ 


PLAYED BY JAZZ BANDS” 


E.P.38 Volume 4— 
LEN BARNARD’S JAZZ BAND 
from Down Under 
1919 March / King of the Zulus 
Snag it / Brownskin Mama 
E.P.39 Volume 5— 
CY LAURIE BAND 
Hyena stomp / King of the Zulus 
E.P.40 Volume 6— 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS 
Monday date 


Rockin’ Chair / 


32-007 


Panama 


Fidgety feet 


Working man biues 


PLAY 


Long Playing /2-in. 


“DELVING BACK WITH HUMPH”— 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 


—Fifteen tracks, comprising re-issues from 
t he London Jazz label and several un-issued items : 


The thin red line 
Melancholy blues 
Cake walkin’ babies 
If you see me comin’ 


Ole Miss rag 

Vox Humana 
Elizabeth 

Blue for Waterloo 
First of many 
Blues for two 
High Society 
Weary blues 


—“‘A MUST for every Lyttelton fan’’— 
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THE JAZZ 


JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS 
CHICAGO BOYS 
29th and Dearborn (63191) 
Blues Galore 
Brunswick 03025 (63191) 
Charlie Shavers (tpt); Johnny Dodds (clt) 
Lil Armstrong (p); Teddy Bunn (g); 
John Kirby (b); O’Neil Spencer (d & vo). 
21 Jan., 1938, N.Y. 

If you expect something in the same 
class as Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom 
Stompers, Washboard Band etc., then 
I am afraid you will be disappointed 
with this record for the group as a 
whole does not measure up to those 
standards. Nevertheless there is plenty 
of Dodds’ fine clarinet as he plays 
almost continuously throughout both 
sides. When Johnny Dodds made his 
first trip to New York from Chicago 
in 1938 for this recording session 
arranged by his old friend Lil Armstrong 
he had made no records at all for nearly 
ten years. 

Blues Galore is a medium fast 12 bar 
blues and, after the guitar introduction 
by Teddy Bunn, Johnny Dodds’ biting 
clarinet sweeps through the first four 
choruses. The first and third are entirely 
solo but in the second and fourth 
Shavers’ anaemic muted trumpet comes 
in behind. The next two choruses are 
sung by O’Neil Spencer—a moderate 
vocalist. Dodds carries on playing 
quietly behind the vocal and then sweeps 
forward again for the last two choruses 
in company with Shavers—on open 
trumpet this time. 

29th and Dearborn is a slow blues 
named after two streets in Chicago’s 
South Side and opens with an intro- 
duction by Shavers’ muted trumpet and 
Bunn’s guitar. Dodds takes two ex- 
pressive solo choruses, the first in the 
clarinet’s high register from which he 
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slides down to take the second in low 
register. Shavers takes the next two 
choruses on muted trumpet and though 
he generally avoids any unnecessary 
frills and flourishes his solo is dull. 
Dodds takes another fine solo in the 
fifth chorus and is joined again by 
Shavers for the last chorus which suffers 
from the same faults as the final en- 
semble on the reverse. 

Though these sides are by no means 
perfect they are worth adding to your 
collection if you are an admirer of 
Johnny Dodds. Eric TOWNLEY 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Concerto for Cootie (049016-1) 
Me and You (049017-1) 
H.M.V. B9104 

Wallace Jones, Cootie Williams (tpt); 
Rex Stewart (clit); Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (tbn); Barney 
Bigard (clt, ten); Otto Hardwick (alto, 
bs., sax, clt); Johnny Hodges (alto, sop); 
Harry Carney (bar., alt, cit); Ben 
Webster (ten); Duke Ellington (piano); 
Fred Guy (guitar); Jimmy Blanton (bass) 
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Sonny Greer (drums); Ivie Anderson 
(vel. side two). Chicago, March 15 1940 

H.M.V. have been extremely drastic 
in their policy towards the Duke Elling- 
ton items that once graced their cata- 
logue, but here is an excellent one that 
so far has escaped deletion. The 
coupling comes from one of Duke 
Ellington’s most interesting and prolific 
periods, the title of the first side ‘*Con- 
certo for Concert’’being self explanatory 
as the piece is a vehicle illustrating 
the talents of trumpet star Cootie 
Williams. Cootie opens the side with 
a short solo tightly muted; a sax/brass 
passage leads into the main theme 
featuring Cootie, again muted. The rest 
of this side belongs to Cootie, who blows 
some wonderful horn, both open and 
muted. Many will recognise this tune, 
as it was later re-titled ‘“‘Do nothing ’Till 
You hear from Me ” to meee the 
demands of Tin Pan Alley. 

“Me and You’’ does not sound a 
very promising title, but is a surprisingly 
good side which opens with piano intro 
by Duke Ellington, leading to a grand 
trumpet solo by Cootie Williams. There 
is much variation on this side, the 
magnificent Ellington sax section is 
heard to advantage, and there is a 
snatch of delightful Johnny Hodges 
before the ensemble hand over to 
vocalist Ivie Anderson, who in my 
opinion was one of the most stylish 
singers that Ellington ever had. The 
trombone and alto sax chase chorus 
between Lawrence Brown and Johnny 
Hodges—an effect beloved of the Duke 
comes next and I think is the most 
exciting part of this side. 

This is an Ellington worthy of your 
attention, and should be purchased whilst 
available. W. KEN FOALE 


ON RECORD 
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Jazz—a harmless stimulant. We were 
interested to read in The Times recently 
that Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt—principal 
of Trinity College of Music—while 
lecturing on ‘Music in Education’ to the 
Royal Society of Arts—gave it as his 
opinion that children found the simple 
rhythmic pattern of jazz and swing 
stimulating from an early age. A wise 
and skilful teacher would not despise 
its appeal but would present the best 
material in schools and so lay a foun- 
dation of musical knowledge which 
would encourage the discrimination 
which was bound to come with exper- 
ience and training. 

We take this as a compliment for it 
is our opinion that if children were 
given the opportunity of hearing good 
jazz many would continue to like it and 
some might study it seriously. 

Dr. Allt’s phrase that he “deplored 
the sub-human sounds—the birthright 
of an inferior civilization—made by the 
crooner” made us wonder what Mr. 
Crosby’s retort might be. 

The Spoken word: 

The International Contemporary Arts 
(I.C.A.) have kindly made their premises 
available for a series of ten lectures on 
jazz organised by David Sylvester, 
Charles Fox, Laurence Alloway and 
Vic Bellerby. The series—called “Key 
Jazz Personalities” starts on March 7th 
at which Humphrey Lyttelton will play 
eight records of his personal choice, 
followed by a lecture by Vic Bellerby on 
Duke Ellington. A discussion will follow. 
Jazz lovers please make a note. 
Birthday Boy: 

The French magazine Jazz Hot cele- 
brates its twentieth anniversary in 
March. A special birthday edition will 
feature some forty articles and eighty 
pictures. The issue hopes to show the 
universality of jazz and the international 
solidarity of the world’s jazz lovers and 
jazz critics. Many Happy Returns Jazz 
Hot. Copies from this office post free 1/6 
Granz Grants Grooves? 

We hear that E.M.I. are hoping to 
conclude negotiations with Mr. Norman 
Granz for the entire repertory contained 
within his ‘Jazz at the Philharmonic’ 
group. Good news indeed, if this comes 
to pass. Those records should fill the 
collector’s cup to the point of over- 
flowing. .. 
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Ellingtonia 
From our old friend Carlos de 
Radzitzky comes the following :— 


I’d like to know where L & P found 
that Harold Baker was in the trumpet 
section of Duke’s “Harlem suite?” 
(Ellington Uptown). 

Baker is not mentioned in the original 
note by George Avakian and, as far as 
I know, the trumpet section was: 
Clark Terry, Ray Nance, Willie Cook, 
Cat Anderson. 

Now, about the trumpet solos in 

“Perdido.” 
For years, I have been especially interes- 
ted in Clark Terry’s work and my radio 
programme of May °54 was entirely 
devoted to him. Terry is one of the most 
underrated musicians of the modern 
school, and I think that I can recognize 
him by aural evidence. There’s no 
problem when Nance, Cat or Baker 
takes a solo. 

The difficulties rise when there’s a solo 
in the modern style. Is it Terry or Cook? 
I should say that, should Cook play 
just like Terry, he’d be so good that 
everybody would know it, and in my 
opinion Cook has never been anything 
else but a good sideman. 

To me, here are the soloists in 
“Perdido.” :— 

The middle part of the first orchestral 
chorus is played by Ray Nance. 

The following trumpet chorus is 
played by Clark Terry, who also takes 
the two choruses after the reeds. 

The final chase goes like this: 
4 bars Ray Nance; 4 bars Cat Anderson; 
4 bars Willie Cook; 4 bars Clark Terry; 
4 bars Britt Woodman, and back to 
Nance, etc. To make this clear, notice 
that the “American in Paris” citation is 
played by Terry. Of course, over the 
final, there’s Cat’s supersonic trumpet. 

“Perdido,” it must be remembered, is 
a showpiece for Terry. Proof of that 
can be made when listening to Elling- 
ton’s Seattle Concert, on RCA LP20099. 
Duke introduces Terry himself, as the 
sole soloist. Plenty of same phrases can 
be traced on the two versions. 

About “Ellington 55.” 

“Stompin’ at Savoy.” Trumpet solo by 
Clark Terry and Cook. Tenor solo by 
Gonzalves and Hamilton. 

“In the mood.” trumpet solo: Terry. 
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Last chorus: Cat. 

“Flying home:” trumpet solo by Terry. 
Willie Cook plays the middle part of 
the chorus played by Cat Anderson. 
Cat also plays in the final. 

“One o’clock:” First tenor solo: Hamil- 
ton. 2nd: Gonzalves; Trumpet: 
Ray Nance. 

Books Received. 

Jazz-Third Edition—by Rex Harris. 
Since publication of the first and second 
editions so much real jazz has been 
issued on LP’s that Mr. Harris has found 
it necessary to include relevant sections 
at the end of each chapter. This Penguin 
book is good value at 2/-. 

NJF. The Nat. Jazz Federation dates for 

March are as follows:— 

March 15—New Orleans Encore, 

Chris Barber and his Band. 
March 21—Anniversary of the Modern 
Jazz Workshop. 
March 29—Dixieland Showcase,Alex 
Welsh Dixielanders and Geo. Melly 

Baby Dodds 
We are pleased to announce that we 

have secured the publishing rights of 

Baby Dodds’ ‘Autobiography’ and will 

commence this fascinating story in 

serial form very shortly. 

This wonderful document has been 
expertly edited by Larry Gara who spent 
many months with Baby Dodds taking 
down his story on tape. It contains a 
wealth of anecdotes as told by a man 
who has lived with jazz since its be- 
ginning. 

Be sure you don’t miss this intriguing 
narrative. Tue Epitor 


GET YOUR DISCS 
from 


Doug. Dobell 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.P. 


Gerrard 
4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector—Foreign and Rare, New 
Secondhand and L.P. Discs. 
Records also sent abroad free of 
Purchase Tax 
If you live in the Provinces, we 
have a special service for You— 
WRITE TODAY for FREE 
MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
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‘Standard Play 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
HIS ALL-STARS 
Pennies from heaven / Save it, pretty mama 
(HMV C4266) 

Two extracts from the Town Hall concert 
in 1947 are now issued in 78 r.p.m. editions. 
“Pennies” is almost entirely a long vocal 
by Louis, with good trombone by Jack 
Teagarden and some uncertain interjections 
by Bobby Hackett. The group shines better 
in “Save it,” though neither Dick Cary’s 
piano nor ‘Pea-nuts’ Hucko’s clarinet can 
quite equal the sympathy with the leader 
which is expressed by Bigard, Hines, and 
Kyle in later “‘All-stars” recordings. G.L. 


EARL BOSTIC ORCHESTRA 
Sheik of Araby / Cracked Ice 
(Parlophone R3976) 

It seems that I have been left with all the 
Bostic records this month, a situation which 
I do not care about. I consider Earl to be 
just about the most boring and vulgar 
musician recording today. And the sizzling 
cymbals; clippety-clop vibes; and the Earl's 
own corny vapourings on these sides do 
nothing to dispel that opinion. KY 


NORMAN BURNS AND HIS BAND 
How about you / Bill’s Blues 
(Esquire 10-419) 

This coupling is the kind of thing we have 
come to expect from Norman, a contrast 
between the ‘Shearing’ sound and an 
increase in volume achieved by adding 
trumpet and accordion. The second title 
is of interest in that it is a previously 
unrecorded (I believe) minor-keyed blues 
by Bill Russo. I have heard a transcription 
of the Kenton orchestra playing it with 
verve and obvious enjoyment. Burns’ 
version is good by his own standards 
although it is a pity that the trumpet—that 
king of jazz instruments—is limited to the 
ensembles and solo preference given to the 
relatively weaker toned instruments. A.M. 

RED CALLENDER SEXTET 
Glow Worm / The one I love 
(Vogue V2293) 

These Hollywood recorded sides of 

uncertain vintage feature tenor men Max- 
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well Davis and Bumps Myers, both of whom 
are good dependable musicians playing in 
the Hawkins tradition. The first side is a 
slow rocker with what sounds like a 
baritone sax added for the ensembles. The 
Berlin tune is played politely and in a 
relaxed manner by Davis. There are some 
surprising bursts of audience applause on 
this side, which sound as if they might have 
been dubbed on later. 

Callender’s bass is not featured; the 
clip-clop drumming on the second title 
might be the work of Chico Hamilton. A.M. 


TONY CROMBIE ORCHESTRA 
Love you madly / Perdido 
(Decca F10454) 

Both these were recorded at the N.F.J.’s 
“Festival of Modern Jazz” concert held at 
the Royal Festival Hall last October, and 
present good examples of this modern 
Style eight piece group. 

First side is a lesser known Ellington tune 
and is mostly a showcase for the vocalising 
of Annie Ross, with brief solo passages from 
Joe Temperley and Harry South. Annie 
puts this ballad over well. 

Juan Tizol’s well known tune, receives a 
spirited and well integrated performance. 
The group generates a pleasant modern 
jump beat and Dizzy Reece plays some good 
Gillespie style trumpet. Competent without 
being distinguished. Pr. 

JIMMIE DEUCHAR QUARTET 
The things we did last summer / This can’t 
be love 
(Esquire 10-423) 

When two lyrical artists such as trumpeter 
Jimmie Deuchar and pianist Alan Clare 
are united, the results should be worth 
hearing. On the first side of this coupling 
my hopes are fulfilled. Jimmie takes the 
beautiful ballad almost straight embellishing 
the melody only a little here and there to 
stamp his own personality on the perfor- 
mance. Alan provides a perfect accompani- 
ment, adding the right amount of gilt to the 
lily. This is one for your collection, to be 
placed alongside Jimmie’s previous ‘Folks 
who live on the Hill’ and ‘“*‘What’s new” 
(the latter with, Ronnie Scott’s band). 

The Rogers tune is not quite so successful 
partly because Alan’s piano is not com- 
pletely integrated into the small group sound 
at the faster tempo. Also, towards the end, 
there seems to be some confusion as to 
when Alan and Tony Kinsey should be 
soloing. 

I look forward to more slow ballad titles 
by this group; there are many other fine 
tunes which they might record such as 
“The more I see you, ” “Skylark,” ‘The 
last time I saw you” etc. A.M 

DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 

Chile Bowl / Twelfth Street Rag Mambo 

(Capitol CL14229) 

The first side is an attractive Ellington 
tune borrowed from Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt 
Suite.”” Set to a swinging Latin-American 
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rhythm, it forms the basis for some effective 
piano from the Duke himself; a good Ray 
Nance trumpet solo; and some neat brass 
section riffing. 

The Duke’s original recording of 
“Twelfth Street Rag’ (Brunswick 01573) 
was not particularly inspired, but at least 
the band played in the fast-paced ragtime 
spirit of the piece. There was also an 
unusual solo by the Duke himself and some 
excellent muted trumpet. This new version 
is just a waste of everybody’s time and 
especially that of so talented a musician as 
the Duke. “‘Mood Indigo Mambo”’ is pro- 
bably only just around the corner. Fok. 
GERALDO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Cotton tail / But not for me 
(Philips PB400) 

Excellent arrangements are here played 
with all the polish one would expect to find 
from such an experienced old-timer as 
Geraldo. I prefer the Ellington piece for 
its simplicity. G.L 

ERROLL GARNER 
Rosalie / There’s a small hotel 
(Mercury MB3179) 

Although there is a lot of Garner to 
be bought—he seems to crop up on every 
label—don’t miss this one. “Rosalie” 
swings like the devil from the word go and 
never lets up for a second. This man can be 
a terrific pianist. The reverse is almost as 
good and contains some extraordinary 
improvisations on the original melodic 
theme. The drummer is Fats Heard, the 
bassist Wyatt Ruther. S.T. 

STAN GETZ QUARTET 
Split Kick / The best thing for you 
(Vogue V2243) 
It might as well be Spring / The Song is you 
(Vogue V2292) 

Here are four excellent sides by the best 
known of the new tenor saxists. The first 
three titles were recorded on March Ist 
1951 with Horace Silver, Joe Calloway and 
Walter Bolden. The Jerome Kern tune was 
cut on the following August 15th with 
Silver, Jimmy Raney, Leonard Gaskin and 
Roy Haynes. 

“Kick” is a Silver original, and well worth 
hearing for its melody alone. The reverse is 
an Irving Berlin tune which the Quartet 
takes at a fairly fast pace and possesses a 
good piano solo by Silver in addition to the 
expected Getz flawlessness. Stan tiptoes 
through the one slow tempoed chorus which 
goes to make up the Richard Rogers 
melody backed up by some fine gee 
like piano. The last title is the best, partly 
by virtue of its fine tune. The Getz-Raney 
partnership is an auspicious one and that 
distinguished Bostonian, Roy Haynes, 
keeps things moving nicely. A.M 

DIZZY GILLESPIE SHOWCASE 

Mon Homme / Oobladee 
(Vogue V2290) 

Recorded in February, 1953 these are 

two more of the many titles which Dizzy 
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made on his last visit to Paris. The first is a 
lovely mellow-toned ballad performance of 
the fine tune which many will associate with 
Lady Day. The reverse features Dizzy’s 
vocalist Joe Carroll, singing Milton Orent’s 
amusing words to Mary Lou Williams’ tune. 
This is a particularly good side for it com- 
Bines tasteful comedy with a fine swinging 
trumpet solo. All in all, a highly recom- 
mended coupling. A.M. 

BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA 
Sometimes I’m happy / These foolish things 

(HMV JO261) 

' Both these were issued about twenty 

years ago and, though dated today, are 
indicative of the reason why Goodman was 
to be elected king of Swing a year or so 
later. The first side, a Fletcher Henderson 

irrangement, is notable for the late Bunny 

Herigan s fine solo passage. The reverse, 

irranged by Jimmy Mundy, was recorded 

year later, and features Murray Mc- 

chern on trombone, and Helen Ward 
as vocalist. ie 
WOODY HERMAN ORCHESTRA 

_ Mexican Hat Trick / Sleepy Serenade 

: (Capitol CL14331) 

It would seem to be the policy of Capitol 
in Hollywood to try to turn their jazz 
orchestras into commercial successes—first 
Duke Ellington and now the Woody Her- 
man orchestra. Not that these sides are bad, 
for the band plays exceedingly well, but are 
wasted on this material. 

: The first side is an expertly performed 
adaptation of the famous ‘‘Mexican Hat 
Dance” arranged by Billy May and Woody 
himself. It introduces a number of ‘“‘South 
of the Border’’ airs including that song itself 
and as a novelty should prove very popular. 

e band plays with a good, swinging beat 
and Woody solos briefly on clarinet quite 
effectively. The reverse is a competent 
commercial slow foxtrot arrangement. P.T. 
. C. HEARD & HIS ORCHESTRA 

Ollopa / This is it 
(Vogue V2302) 

* Although recorded seven years ago these 
sides are well worth hearing today. The 
Line-up is composed mainly of men whose 
mames are now very familiar to us. Joe 
Newman and Benny Green comprise the 
brass section while one and only Wardell 
Gray is joined by baritone man Tate 
Houston. The rhythm i is made up of Al Haig, 
Al McKibbon (J. C.’s brother-in-law) and 
the leader on drums. 

: The first title is a reversal of the original 

ord company’s name and is a cleanly 

layed 12 bar. Fine solos come from 
ardell, Joe, Tate and both Als and the 
side rocks from the first bar. ‘This is it” 
is a slower Basie-like treatment of a 
leasant “Robbin Nest” type of tune. Again 
ardell and Joe are heard to tremendous 
dvantage (the latter muted here) in 
ddition to a superb sixteen bars by 
finy Green. 

* Vogue would be well advised to add the 

sion mates—‘‘Coastin’ with J.C.” / 

“Sugar Hips” to make up one of the best 
small group EP’s they are likely. to find 
anywhere. A.M. 
JIMMY HEYWORTH & HIS 

ASTORIA ORCHESTRA 
out of you Aplin Pais 
(Decca F10433) 

' Palais t dance music played by the 
winners of the annual “Melody Maker” 
All Britain Dance Band Championship for 


semi-pro combinations. 

The first side is the arrangement that won 
the orchestra its cup and recording contract. 
It is played in a rather ponderous swing 
ye poe and has little interest from a jazz point 
of view. The reverse, though a commercial 
foxtrot arrangement, is the better side and 
features the leader’s tenor playing. _P.T. 


CY LAURIE BAND 
Here comes that Hot Tamale Man / Ham- 
Fisted Blues 
(Esquire 10-430) 

Recent changes in personnel have made 
quite a difference to the sound of this group, 
though it still has some way to go before it 
can be considered very seriously. 

The first side set to a sort of charleston 
rhythm, features plenty of Alan Elsdon’s 
driving trumpet, but he lacks any real 
technique or musical knowledge, while 
John Davies’ trombone playing sounds 
equally rough. Cy himself remains in the 
background, but trots out his usual Dodd- 
sian phrases quite effectively. 

The blues on the reverse was composed b 
Cy and, I fear, lives up to its title all too af 
It all sounds a bit like jam session night in 
the gdod old-fashioned rhythm club days. 
Both were recorded on January 6th last. PT 


HARRY KLEIN QUARTET 
Pentagon / Poinciana 
(Columbia DC685) 

Two good offerings from the Columbia 
Overseas list, to be had on special order. 
The first side is an excellent original by 
Klein, who contributes some good baritone 
work over fast moving bongoes. The 
clarinettist is Vic Ash and both he and the 
unknown (to me) pianist have good solo 
spots. 

The reverse is a little on the commercial 
side, but Ash plays some pretty clarinet. S.T. 
VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

The Opener / Begin the Beguine 

(Esquire 10-421) 
Short Stop / Arual 
(Esquire 10-422) 

Vic’s latest jazz policy calls for a swinging 
band based upon the kind of musical 
activities prevalent along America’s West 
Coast. “‘Short Stop” and “The Opener” by 
Shorty Rogers and Bill Russo respectively, 
inevitably lead to direct comparison with 
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the definitive Rogers and Kenton versions. 
They lack the impact of the originals but 
should not be dismissed summarily. “Stop” 
in particular is an accurate reading of the 
composer’s score. ““The Opener” appears 
to close at the end of a middle-eight. 

**Arual’”’ (try it backwards) is by Vic 
himself and is a good composition in the 
Pacific Coast idiom. It would be a nice 
gesture if Shorty recorded his version of this. 
The Cole Porter tune is also scored in a 
freely-moving contemporary manner. The 
solos are good; Ronnie Chamberlain’s alto 
is to be heard on all four titles and trum- 
peters Ronnie Baker and Johnnie Brown 
pass muster for their contributions. Un- 
doubtedly the best solo of the session 
however comes from tenor man Brian Gray 
on “Arual.” 

This is a nicely relaxed and fluent effort 
which tips the scales in favour of the 
second coupling. A.M. 


GEORGE MELLY with ALEX WELSH’S 
DIXIELANDERS 
I’m down in the dumps / Frankie and Johnny 
(Decca F10457) 


Both these are from the N.F.J.’s ‘‘Festival 
of Jazz’ concert held at the Royal Festival 
Hall last October. 

George Melly has taste, intelligence and 
some talent as a blues shouter, but appar- 
ently little experience in recording technique. 
Both these performances, and particularly 
the second, are spoilt by his maddening 
habit of turning away and letting his voice 
get “off mike.’ Other than this both are 
very good examples of George at his best, 
singing with unusual restraint and good 
diction, while the accompaniments by 
Alex Welsh’s Dixielanders are just right 
and set a good beat, thanks mostly to the 
drumming of Pete Appleby. 

On the first side George, within certain 
limits, turns in a good imitation of Jelly 
Roll, to which he adds a few Bessie Smith 
growls for good measure. The reverse is put 
over in a showmanlike manner with good 
jazz feeling and a lightly swinging accom- 
paniment. The whole performance reminds 
me of the delightful UPA cartoon “Rooty 
Toot Toot’ which I bet George has seen 
more than once. 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Jersey Lightning / Aunt Hagar’s Blues 
(Esquire 10-428) 

The music of Luis Russell’s fine band of 
the late twenties has been neglected much 
too long, and I am delighted to find this 
enterprising Liverpool band reviving one of 
his best known compositions with such 
obvious verve and enthusiasm. 

To some extent the old Parlophone 
version has been copied, especially as 
regards the introduction; but to this has 
been added their own ideas. The result is a 
happy and relaxed performance which is 
lively and invigorating from start to finish, 
with John Lawrence’s trumpet playing to 
the fore. The only criticism I have is with 
the over-prominence of the banjo, the 
slapped bass of the original would have 
been more effective, and more in character. 

The reverse is not quite so good. The 
band sound less relaxed at this tempo but, 
the mood is there and the nice blues feeling 
is helped by the sensitive clarinet playing of 
Don Lydiatt. Both were recorded on 
November 7th last. 
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BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS 
Black and Blue / Canadian Capers 
(Esquire 10-429) 

Two conventional Dixieland _ perfor- 
mances served up palatably by the Bobcats, 
spotting leader Bobby’s Teagardenish trom- 
bone. Both Fats Waller’s tune on the first 
side and the old standard ragtime piece on 
the reverse are competently performed with 
Cy Ellis, Billy Amstell and Bobby himself 
forming a strong front line; Bobby’s solo 
on the second side being particularly good 
and revealing his improved technique. The 
rhythm section, too, sound relaxed on these 
and play well as a team. Both were recorded 
on December 15th last and are good 
examples of semi-commercial Dixieland. 

Pi. 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 
“JUST JAZZ” 
Perdido Pts. 1 and 2 
(Vogue V2296) 

More 1947-vintage West Coast concert 
jazz—this time by a rather unusual line-up. 
After an astonishingly Teddy Wilson-like 
piano introduction by Dodo Marmarosa 
the full group plays Tizol’s tune. The first 
solo to be heard is the hiccoughing un- 
remarkable tenor of Charlie Barnet who is 
followed by some good, typical Dodo. 
Guitarist Irving Ashby (on alto) provides 
the best moments of both sides. Chuck 
Peterson’s exciting trumpet is heard in the 
last middle eight but trombonist Vic 
Dickenson is virtually inaudible. Red 
Callender and Jackie Mills complete the 
personnel. A.M. 

BENNY PAYNE AND HIS 
HAPPY MEN 
Sally / The best things in life are free 
(Oriole CB1294) 

Two commercial tunes which Bennie 
Payne treats in pleasantly uncommercial 
ways, not unreminiscent of his erstwhile 
partner Fats Waller. The piano he plays 
lacks the weight which Fats put into his 
bass, but his vocals have a spice which is 
mostly missing from this type of music 
today. A commendable drummer and some 
tidy trumpet choruses also deserve mention. 

G.L. 
SID PHILLIPS BAND 
Sister Kate / Tiger Rag 
(HMV BD6188) 

Though these will not appeal to the more 
serious jazz fan, they are, nevertheless, 
competently played Dixieland performances 
with the professional touch that one expects 
from a musician of Sid’s experience. The 
ensembles are clean and the solos, par- 
ticularly those of Sid himself and are well 
conceived and executed. It must be re- 
membered that Sid is catering for a wide 
audience and I would say that these are 
up to the assembly line standard of his 
previous recordings. “‘Sister Kate,” which 
features a sort of shuffle rhythm, is the 
better side. Pek: 


FREDDIE RANDALL & HIS BAND 
Sunday / Royal garden blues 
(Parlophone R3980) 

I found these sides slick, well-played 
versions of the old jazz favourites. Any keen 
listener can tell that the band is well versed 
in the art of playing together, and the 
results are a relaxed and pleasing rendering 
of a style which is almost Nicksieland. 
“Royal garden blues’”’ caught my ear as the 
better of the two sides. G 
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GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Basso profundo / Cool mambo 
(MGM795) 


Bassist Al McKibbon seems not to make 
the best of the opportunities offered by the 
first title. The quintet’s reputation, however, 
is amply retrieved by the strictly unre- 
frigerated mambo which they play on the 
reverse. Such is the ability of the pianist 
that he maintains interest in a trite tune 
throughout, and my only comment is that 
his style lends itself better to popular tunes 
than to the Latin-American concoctions 
which are so much in vogue at the time 
of writing. 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
I Can’t Believe / I Surrender Dear 
(Esquire 10-425) 


The first side is the expected Taylor 
treatment, well bogged down in the Earl 
Bostic groove. Surprisingly enough, on the 
reverse Geoff has been given an opportunity 
to blow more or less in his own style. The 
echo chamber and sledge hammer beat are 
missing, replaced by a strong-toned alto solo 
which is at once tasteful and authoritative. 
I am not exactly in favour of the coda but 
py has gone before more than makes up 

or it. 

I trust Geoff will be given further chances 
to record in this manner. His overall sound 
is reminiscent of Willie Smith in the lower 
register which is a far far better sound to 
copy than his usual prototype. F 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
You’re gonna be sorry / You’re the picture, 
I’m the frame 
(HMV B10830) 


More of the familiar but ever-delightful 
mixture from Fats, combining swinging 
piano playing with typical and engaging 
vocals. 

The first side was recorded on March 
20th, 1941, and features the usual tenor 
passage from Gene Sedric and some forceful 
trumpet from John Hamilton in addition 
to Fats’ contribution. The reverse goes back 
to June 24th, 1935, and is from the same 
session as “Dinah” and ‘My very good 
friend the milkman.” The pattern is varied 
a little in that Fats sings two vocals with a 
piano solo in between, whilst Autrey and 
Sedric are only heard in the background. 

Pr. 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
Crazy rhythm / Willow weep for me 
(Esquire 10-424) 

This is the best coupling to date from this 
relatively new group. The first side is taken 
up-tempo, driven by some very clean 
drumming from Eddie Taylor (who takes a 
middle-weight solo towards the end). Apart 
from the expected solos by Tommy and 
Harry Klein (baritone) there is a gem of a 
piano solo by Dill Jones. The. slickly 
executed riffing by the saxes should not be 
overlooked either. 

Anne Ronnell’s beautiful tune is given 
appropriate treatment. The front line 
instruments execute simple but effective 
Mulligan-like passages together and Dill’s 
piano work fits the mood to perfection. 

Tommy’s group is developing along the 
right lines and the gathering together of 
such inventive musicians as Whittle, Klein 
and Jones was a happy day for British oy 
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CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Precious Lord, take my hand / God leads 
his dear children / Sing on / Lawd, You’ve 
been so good to me 
(Columbia SEG7568) 

It is always a pleasure to find a band 
trying something new, instead of being 
content to play the same old time-worn 
standards. Chris Barber’s band is rapidly 
gaining the distinction it deserves and on 
these four sides it plays in Negro revivalist 
style with both authority and _ sincerity. 

The band sound relaxed and happy, and 
Lonnie Donegan sings the first item with 
feeling and a true appreciation of this type 
of sacred singing. Pat Halcox’s muted solo 
on “God leads” is also worthy of mention, 
while both Chris himself and Monty 
Sunshine are towers of strength on all four 
selections. The rhythm section is still rather 
weak and lacks the lightness and control, 
but, nevertheless, they provide a good 
enough basis for four fine performances 
from the front line. Recommended. P.T. 


ROLF BLOMQUIST - AKE PERSSON 
(Esquire EP-32) 

Blomquist is a tenor man whose biggest 
influence is Wardell Gray, Persson is one of 
my personal favourites on trombone. 
“Jumping with Queen Anne” and “Pops” 
were recorded in February 1953. The first 
is a rocker closing with a fine chase between 
the trombones of Persson (slide) and 
Arnold Johansson (valve). 

The second is a slower, relaxed number 
with a noteworthy thermatic middle-eight 
and more excellent solos. 

“Walking Feet” and “Subway” were 
recorded in November, 1953 with Persson 
again, Blomquist and Carl Henrik Norin 
(tenors) and trumpeter Ernie Englund 
leading the ensembles. ‘*Feet” is a medium- 
tempoed blues with a scored phrase used 
to kick Persson off into his choruses before 
Blomquist strolls into his solo. “Subway” 
is a fast swinger with a simply tremendous 
trombone solo that would do credit to 
Benny Green. Norin and Blomquist take 
the rest of the solo time to blow chase 
passages. 

The drumming on all four titles is par- 
ticularly good. Jack Nolen is on_ the 
February pair while Alan Dawson from 
the Lionel Hampton band plays on the 
remaining two. He proves to be developing 
along sound Art Blakey lines. A.M. 

EARL BOSTIC ORCHESTRA 
Always / Earl blows a fuse / Linger awhile / 
Merry Widow 
(Parlophone GEP8513) 
If you like Bostic, then no doubt you will 
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find these four items fair examples of his 
work. The emphasis is on Earl himself, 
and the rest of the orchestra providing 
figures in the background. ‘ 

The pianist sounds like Joe “Fingers” 
Carr (except that Joe is kidding) while 
Bostic himself, tries every kind of gimmick 
and superficial effect. The results are 
tasteless, tedious and musically nil. _—P..T. 


JIMMY DORSEY ORIGINAL 
*“DORSEYLAND”’ JAZZ BAND 
That’s a plenty / When you’re smiling / 
Rag Mop / Johnson Rag 
(Columbia SEG7559) 

These sides, three of which have already 
been issued on 78, were all made between 
1949-50 when the Dixieland revival was at 
its height. Jimmy Dorsey’s decision to junk 
his commercial orchestra for an almost 
equally commercial Dixieland group was 
not a success, for in spite of the presence of 
such two-beat stalwarts as Charlie Tea- 
garden, Dick Cary, Carl Kress, and Ray 
Bauduc, all these performances sound very 
superficial. There are occasional good solo 
spots, notably from Charlie T. and Jimmy 
himself and Ray Bauduc ensures that the 
thythm section has a good beat, but 
otherwise these are not very eT 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Columbia SEG7563) 

The middle period of Duke Ellington’s 
career is noted for the diversity of the labels 
under which his records were issued, equally 
as much as for the quality of the music 
contained therein. The contents of this 
record have from time to time been available 
on Brunswick and Columbia in the States, 
Brunswick and Vocalion in England. Three 
tracks feature vocals by Ivy Anderson 
(“Cotton,” “Sad night in Harlem,” and 
“Truckin’”’) and the fourth track, “‘Moon- 

iow,” has excellent trumpet by Cootie 

illiams. Recording dates were 1933 
(‘““Moonglow”), and the rest 1935/36. G.L. 


IRVING FAZOLA AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS 
Clarinet Marmalade / Sweet Lorraine / 
Jazz me blues / When your lover has gone 
(Mercury EP1-3173) 

Recorded in New Orleans in 1945 these 
feature the excellent clarinet playing of the 
late Irving Fazola. He is accompanied by a 
fair trumpeter (Tony Dalmado); and a group 
of local musicians who include Julian Lane 
on trombone, and Charles Duke drums. 
Some of the tracks are rather dull, but 
‘Faz’ plays wonderfully well on “Jazz me”’ 
and “Clarinet Marmalade.” S.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA 
Let’s dance / You brought a new kind of love 
to me / How long has this been going on / 

Perfidia 
(Columbia SEG7556) 

The supply of unissued Goodman seems 
to be as inexhaustible as that of Fats Waller. 
At any rate, here are four more examples 
of the King of Swing’s work between 1939 
and 1945. 

It seems amazing that the Goodman 
signature tune “‘Let’s Dance”’ (adapted from 
“Invitation to the Dance”) should never 
have been issued before, but here it is. 
Recorded in October, 1939, it features a 
good alto solo by Toots Mondello and some 
typical work from BG himself. “You 


brought a new kind of love” was recorded 
in 1945 and is a gently swinging perfor- 
mance of the old Maurice Chevalier hit 
from “The Big Pond,” with a so-so vocal 
by Jane Harvey. “‘How long” with vocal 
by Peggy Lee, and ‘‘Perfidia’” with vocal 
by Helen Forrest, both date from 1941 
both are rather dull, with occasional fair 
solo work. 


HARRY JAMES ORCHESTRA 
Melancholy trumpet / When you’re a long, 
long way from home / Tenderly / Trumpet 

Blues and Cantabile 
(Columbia SEG7567) 

Four typical Harry James performances 
of the forties which no doubt will appeal to 
any reader who can tolerate his saccharine 
trumpet and general approach to jazz. 
Time was when Harry played real jazz, 
notably-with Benny Goodman and on his 
small group recordings for Vocalion and 
Decca, but the rot had set in by the time 
these were recorded. 

Toni Harper sings the appreciation to 
Mr. Grable’s trumpet on the first item, 
while the second is a typically over- 
sentimentalised 1942 James performance, 
partially redeemed by a nice solo on alto 
by Dave Matthews, “Tenderly,” is played 
with some taste; while “Trumpet Blues” 
is a moderately swinging arrangement. Both 
feature the string section. P13. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND 
Snag it / Careless love blues / Ace in the hole/ 
Coffee Grinder 
(Parlophone GEP8514) 

This EP couples two of Humph’s 1950 
Parlophone recordings with two new 
performances which first appeared on 78 
about two months back. This will probably 
madden a lot of people, but for those of 
you who do not possess any of the selections 
this is a worthwhile quartet. 

Both “Snag it” and “Careless Love” are 
among the band’s best recordings and 
feature fine solos from Humph himself, 
open on the first and muted on the second. 
Keith Christie, too, reminds one what a 
tower of strength he was to the band. 

The reverse is somewhat of a mixed 
bag. I would rather like to draw a discreet 
veil over the first item, which I trust is not 
Humph’s particular “Ace in the hole.” 
Freddy Legon’s vocal is tuneless and 
uninspired and is sung without any feeling 


at all for the ironical lyric. On the other 
hand, this version of Bechet’s charming 
tune “Coffee Grinder’ is excellent. The 
attractive melody is played as a clarinet 
duet by Wally Fawkes and Bruce Turner, 
and their ideas dovetail perfectly, each one 
leading the other to go one better. Tasteful, 
original and above all good jazz. rt. 


MEMPHIS JUG BAND 
Black woman is like a black snake / On the 
road again / Stringy woman blues / New Port 
News Blues 
HMV 7EG807) 


Here’s a fine one for folk music collectors. 
All four tracks have a real countrified 
atmosphere about them—the singing is 
excellent and the diction surprisingly good. 
The group would seem to be composed of 
harmonica, kazoo, jug, and one or two 
guitars, but the actual personnel is unknown. 

On some copies the first two tracks were 
wrongly titled “‘“Sun Brimmers Blues” and 
“Overseas Stomp”—it is understood that 
these two numbers are to be issued later. 


S.T. 
GLENN MILLER & HIS ORCHESTRA 
(HMV 7EG8077) 


Previously unissued in England, these 
sides constitute standard Miller fare; 
““Here we go again,”’ a Gray original, and 
“Make believe ballroom time” have solos 
by Tex Beneke and Johnny Best. ‘‘Moon- 
light mood” is a vocal work, and “Old 
black Joe” is a slow treatment of a Foster 
tune. 

MODERN PIANISTS 
(HMV 7EG8074) 

Art Tatum’s sparkling version of ‘“‘Out 
of nowhere” is quite the best of four tracks 
which aim to present modern jazz pianists 
on the lines of some previous long-player 
selections. The remaining tracks are not 
so effective, though quite pleasing. Erroll 
Garner plays an original, “‘Erroll’s blues,” 
which lacks the excitement of “Erroll’s 
bounce” and other specialities which have 
helped to make him famous. The mechanical 
precision of André Prévin’s “Get happy” 
blends with his impressive technique to give 
a lively performance. Lennie Tristano 
contributes “Just Judy,” a languid and 
innocuous piece which makes too much use 
of mushy chords to impress me, and falls 
a long way short of his normal high standard 
of modern music. G.L, 
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MOONDOG 
(London REP1010) 

Louis Thomas Hardin is the real name 
of the gentleman who makes the noises 
on this EP, and if his music doesn’t remind 
you of anything you have ever heard before; 
his names certainly will. 

He plays instruments of his own inven- 
tion, such as the Oo, the Samisen, the Utsu 
and the Uni, and his wife Suzuko (Moon- 
bitch?) sings in three octaves and is 
generally useful about the house. 

Although the sleeve note says that Moon- 
dog’s music has attracted the attention of 
serious music students. I can’t believe that 
such tracks as ‘“‘nine quarter-beat rhythms 
in Snake Time” are really to be taken 
seriously. 


BUDDY MORROW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(HMV 7EG8076) 

A rather plodding attempt to simulate 
the type of swing which was in vogue at 
the beginning of the war. Buddy Morrow’s 
own trombone playing in “Some of these 
days” and “Speak low” enlivens the pro- 
ceedings a little, but I find the whole record 
poor by contemporary standards. G.L. 

RED NORVO 
The man I love / Seven come eleven / Blues 
a la Red / I got rhythm 
(Mercury EP-1-3105) 

Entitled ‘Improvisations Vol. 12”, we 
wonder where the other eleven have got to, 
and if they are as good as this one implore 
Messrs Mercury to put them out with all 
haste. 

Norvo has with him Teddy Wilson on 
piano, Slam Stewart-bass, Eddie Dell- 
drums, Remo Palmieri-guitar, and Aaron 
Sachs on.clarinet; and they make some 
lively music. Wilson is particularly good 
on ‘*Sevencome eleven,” but he is heard to 
great advantage on all tracks. 

“I got rhythm” features an unnamed 
trumpeter and trombonist, in addition to 
the rest. The tempo is just right and every- 
one has solo space in which to improvise. 
This is perhaps the best track. S.T. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
Tight lines / Baby won’t you plezse come 
home / Sensation rag / Won’t you come home 
Bill Bailey 
(Parlophone GEP8515) 

Four competent Dixieland performances 
by Freddy Randall’s band, with most of 
the drive emulating from Freddy himself. 
There is little contrast and variation in these 
and all are accorded conventional treatment. 

The first item was composed by Freddy 
and is the most interesting, if only because 
it is at least, original material. Most relaxed 
performance is “Bill Bailey” which features 
some good clarinet and Freddy in forceful, 
driving style. <> Poke 
RONNIE SCOTT & HIS ORCHESTRA 

Lester Leaps in / Seaman’s Mission 

(Esquire EP-31) 

On one record are presented two of the 
Scott band’s concert numbers featuring 
drummers Phil Seamen and Vic Feldman. 
The Prez tune is used as a showcase for a 
battle between the two. It results in some 
very exciting moments although I feel that 
this should _— be seen to be appreciated 
fully. There is a lull in the proceedings half- 


way through marked by a military-style 
“bugle” call. From what can be heard of 
the new trumpeter, Hank Shaw, at the 


DICK CARY—plays piano and trumpet with 
CONDON’S ALL-STARS 

outset he shows great promise as a re- 

placement for the well-nigh irreplaceable 

Deuchar. 

The reverse, as its title implies, is for 
Phil alone. His drumming is technically 
proficient and he obviously knows how to 
achieve the maximum effect for this type 
of show-stopper. The second figures were 
written by Feldman and rather Rogers-like 
in conception, bringing to mind the two 
numbers Shorty himself has written for 
percussionists (“Sticks” for Bellson and 
“Don delves in” for Lamond). I love the 
way the full band blows a phrase reminis- 
cent of ‘‘Me and my shadow” in the midst 
of the drumming display. A.M. 

GEORGE SHEARING TRIO 
(Decca DFE6030) 

Already available in the Decca long- 
player catalogue as well as on 78 rpm, these 
tracks represent the last records George 
made in this country. By this time he had a 
strong leaning towards the modern idiom, 
and both “‘Consternation” and “To be or 
not to bop” are typical of his transition 
period. The fine chorded sequences in 
**Eyes’”’ and “‘Poinciana” please me more, 
though they may sound conventional and 
ordinary in the light of more recent piano 
style developments. Both sides are marred 
by extremely woolly recording. G.L. 

FRANKIE TRUMBAUER — 
BIX BEIDERBECKE 
(Columbia SEG7566) 

Old favourites like “Trumbauer’s’ I’m 
coming, Virginia” and ‘‘Ostrich walk” are 
delightful pieces, and the fact that none of 
these sides appeared on the recent Bix long- 
player makes them all the more welcome. 
The superb quality of the recording in all 
these tracks is worth mentioning, particularly 
down yonder.” The fourth tune is 
the seldom heard trio record, “For no 
reason at all in C” in which Trumbauer and 
Eddie Lang are backed by piano-playing 
Bix Beiderbecke. All tracks were recorded 
in May, 1927. G.L. 
FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Oh Frenchy / Sweet Thing / You meet the 
nicest people in your dream / Big Chief 

de Sota 
(HMV 7EG8078) 

And still they come. Four more delightful 
examples of Fats’ humour. “Oh! Frenchy” 
dates from January 1940 and features, in 
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addition to Fats’ opening piano solo, John 
Hamilton on trumpet and Gene Sedric on 
tenor. “Sweet thing” goes back to Novem- 
ber 1935 and is very typical of Fats—lightly 
swinging piano, humorous vocal and short 
solo passages from Gene Sedric on alto 
and Herman Autrey on trumpet. 

“Dream” dates from May 1939 andthe 
tenor solo on this is played by Chauncey 
Graham, while Herman Autrey is featured 
with a spot of good open trumpet. The last 
selection goes back to June 1936 with more 
solo work from Sedric and Autrey, the 
latter using a wah wah mute. | 


Long Pl ying 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Blueberry hill / Chloe / Jeannine / Indian 
love call / When its sleepy time down south / 
Lucky ol’ sun / It’s all in the game / Listen 
to the mocking bird 
(Brunswick LA8700) 

All these have previously been issued on 
78, and all have accompaniment by the 
Gordon Jenkins Orchestra, plus Chorus. It 
says a lot for the Armstrong genius that the 
G.J.O. plus C. doesn’t ruin his fun, but he 
has a good time on these and treats us to 
some excellent trumpet spots and entrancing 
vocals in the Louis Pattern. 

My two favourites are the first track and 
the last, but I have no doubt you will have 
other ideas. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG plays 
W. C. HANDY 
St. Louis Blues / Yellow Dog Blues / 
Loveless Love / Aunt Hagar’s Blues / 
Long Gone / Memphis Blues / Beale Street 
Blues / Ole Miss / Chantez Les Bas / 
’ Hesitating Blues / Atlanta Blues 
(Philips BBL7017) 

This record deserves a page to itself, but 
in short I can only tell you to get it without 
fail. Louis was loaned to Columbia for this 
one date and it is wonderful to hear him 
really going at a bunch of tunes that he 
loves. His trumpet playing, although tinged 
with age, is mellow and easy (‘Beale 
Street” is a standout) and his singing places 
him where he always was—in the forefront 
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of jazz vocalists.Velma Middleton sings 
better than she often does. Her “‘Hesitating 
Blues” is good; her only lapse into vulgarity 
is on “Loveless Love.”’ The tromboning of 
Trummy Young is tremendous. His backing 
to Louis vocals is in perfect taste and his 
solos on such material as ‘St. Louis’ and 
“Chantez” are in the best hot tradition, 
The rhythm section of Billy Kyle, Arville 
Shaw and Barrett Deems provide Armstrong 
with a strong if unsubtle backing—the 
surprise (to me) being the excellent drum- 
ming of Deems. 

W. C. Handy, who composed the music; 
Armstrong and the band, who play it; and 
George Avakian, who conducted this session 
(and also wrote the wonderfully informative 
sleeve notes), should all be proud of this 
record. S.T. 

COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Count 
(Columbia 3381054) 

A regrettable version of ““Danny Boy’”’ is 
the only grey spot on this excellent Basie 
long-player. For the rest there are meaty 
orchestrations, biting piano comments, and 
an intriguing vocal by James Rushing. Some 
of the tunes are 1945/6 vintage (“‘Bambo,” 
“Stay cool,” “‘Hobnail boogie’) and others 
a little later. This band always succeeds in 
thrilling me, not in the way that Ellington 
does, but in the simple striding swing 
orchestrations which have so much Fletcher 
Henderson influence, and a nucleus of 
really strong swing soloists. os i 

The BIX BEIDERBECKE Story 
(Philips BBL7014) 

This 12-inch LP contains a good crosscut 
of Beiderbecke’s recording activities during 
the years 1927-9; and has a pretty informa- 
tive sleeve note thrown in for good measure. 

I could never understand the controversy 
that has raged around the Bix horn. Listen 
to him here and you will hear a musician 
playing with a lyrical quality that was 
probably his alone. It doesn’t matter to me 
if it was good jazz or not, it’s certainly 

leasant to listen to—even if the rest of the 

unch were not so hot all of the time. From 
1927 come “Sorry,” “Since my best girl 
turned me down,” and “In a mist” (piano 
solo); from 1928 ‘Somebody stole my girl,” 
“Ostrich walk,” ‘Way down yonder,” 
“I’m comin’ Virginia,” “Riverboat shuffle” 
and “Borneo” ; plus two with the Whiteman 
band “China Boy” and “Oh Miss Hannah”, 
the latter with vocal by the one and only 
Bing Crosby. 

Newcomers to jazz should get this, for 
it is a slice of jazz history. Oldtimers will 
want to replace their old worn 78s. S.T. 

DAVE BRUBECK 
On the Alamo / Don’t worry ’bout me / Here 
lies love / Gone with the wind / When you’re 
smiling / Back Bay blues 
(Philips BBL7018) 

First two tunes here were recorded at the 
Boston, Storyville Club, the rest taken from 
a broadcast. The music is a kind of warm 
“cool” music. It swings, is full of good 
humour and excellent solo work from altoist 
Paul Desmond. Bassist Ron Crotty plays 
on the two ‘club-dates’ the other members 
of the group being Bob Bates and Joe Dodge 

I find some of Brubeck’s work (his 
rambling solo on “‘Alamo”’) hard to take, 
but at other times (“Smiling”) he plays 
logical piano. The LP sleeve is both novel 
and amusing. S.T. 


TEDDY CHARLES TRIO 
‘**Nu-Di’’ Music—New Directions i 
(Atlantic ATL-LP3) 

Something here to make the modernists 
think. In fact Lou Praeger’s message on the 
sleeve goes so far as to exhort one to do so. 
The “‘New direction” in which this music 
takes us is a stage beyond Tristano’s 
attempt to bridge the gap back to the classic 
form of music. I think it fails in its lack of 
shape, and it quite clearly falls short of the 
taste and beauty of much of Tristano’s 
more advanced pieces. Leader Teddy 
Charles plays vibraphone, marimba, xylo- 
phone, and glockenspiel (fortunately not 
all together) and I find that he frequently 
overwhelms pianist Hall Overton and 
drummer Eddie Shaughnessy. The trio’s 
most listenable piece is “‘Mobiles,” its most 
startling tune is “ Metalizing.” “‘Antiphony” 
is delicate and highly classical in approach. 
“Decibels” lies somewhere between these 
extremes. 

Some well prepared sleeve notes en- 
deavour to explain the aims and objectives 
of the composers (three by Overton, one 
by Charles), but so far as your harassed 
scribe is concerned, such comments as 
“The organising harmonic factor. is tonal 
centres and any atonality is incidental” 
merely serves to drive one deeper into the 
mire. The music is, incidentally, very “ee 


JAM SESSION 
EDDIE CONDON’S ALL-STARS 
RAMPART STREET PARADERS 
Beale Street Blues / Emaline / Don’t worry 
*bout me / I can’t give you anything / River- 
boat Shu ffie / Jam Session Blues/Ole Miss/ 
Black and blue / I ain’t gonna give nobody / 
Ja-Da / Sheik of Araby / Squeeze me / 
Rampart Street Parade 
(Philips BBL7013) 

Side 1 was recorded in New York and 
the reverse in Hollywood, the sessions being 
the result of a conversation between George 


Avakian and Paul Weston. The New York 
boys come out of the jam best, the tracks 
sound much more informal and relaxed and 
there is some good solo work from Wild Bill 
Davison, Edmund Hall,Cutty Cutshall, Dick 


Cary and Lou McGarity, plus some 
beautiful bass playing by Walter Page. The 
unceremonious Master of Ceremonies Eddie 
Condon provides a running commentary 
which helps one sort out who’s playing 
when and what. 

The Hollywood group sound a trifle 
stiff by comparison, but there are some good 
spots for Eddie Miller and Matty Matlock, 
and drummer Nick Fatool lays down a 
solid beat. S.T. 

BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 
(Brunswick LAT8050) 

The work of Bob Crosby’s band-within- 
a-band, The Bob Cats, tends to be over- 
looked today but, in the middle and late 
thirties, when Dixieland hadn’t the follow- 
ing that it has today, this group did much 
to keep this lively branch of the jazz tree 
alive. 

Stemming from the early days after the 
break up of the Ben Pollack band, the 
Crosby band managed to keep quite a 
number of essentially jazz musicians from 
starving. True, the band had to feature 
current pops and play commercially at 
times, but there was always The Bob Cats 
to keep both the fans and the musicians 
happy. 

This twelve-inch LP contains many of 
the most famous of the Bob Cats’ perfor- 
mances between 1937 and 1940; recordings 
such as “Jazz me blues” with its wonderful 
Irving Fazola solo; “Big Foot Jump” 
featuring Bob Zurke; ‘I heah you talking” 
with Eddie Miller supported by Haggart 
and Bauduc, and the swinging ‘‘Mournin’ 
Blues” with Warren Smith and Fazola to 
the fore. Naturally enough the well known 
Haggart-Bauduc version of “Big noise from 
Winnekta” is included, as are ‘Big crash 


THE BOB CROSBY BOB-CATS 
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from China” and ‘March of the Bob Cats.” 
A good, representative selection which 
should prove popular with Dixieland fans, 
and Crosby enthusiasts. ie 

DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 

Gems of Jazz, No. 1. 
(Philips BBR8018) 

Jazz has always had a strong following in 
Holland and the Dutch Swing College boys 
have, for some years now, been in the fore- 
front of the jazz revival movement in that 
country. 

Though the band follows the well-worn 
path taken by nearly all the revivalist groups 
it has improved a lot since its Decca 
releases, and this LP presents a lively 
selection of its more recent recordings for 
the Dutch Philips Company. 

In addition to such well known standards 
as “Original Dixieland Onestep,” “*Buddy 
Bolden Blues” and “1919 Rag,” the band 
has tried to get out of the usual rut with its 
own interpretations of such lesser recorded 
tunes as “Freeze and melt,” ‘‘Mabel’s 
Dream” and “‘Absent-minded  Blues;” 
whilst pianist Joop Schrier and clarinettist 
Dim Kesber’s own “Boogietrap” receives 
driving and enthusiastic treatment. The 
band have considerable technical skill and 
all tracks show nice feeling for the type of 
music they play. 

EUREKA BRASS BAND 
Sing on / West lawn dirge / Lady be good / 
Garlands of Flowers 
(Melodisc 12-101) 

The record opens with “West Lawn 
Dirge.” It has been well named, runs for 
seemingly about an hour, and will test the 
loyalty of even the most avid back-to-the- 
Deltaite. “Garlands of Flowers” is, if 
possible, even more melancholy, and | got 
a lump inmy throat after the first 1,180 bars. 

The other two tunes, “Sing on” and 
‘*Lady be good” are very gay by comparison 
and contain some good swingy brass band 
music in the authentic New Orleans pattern. 

George Lewis is the clarinettist to be 
heard, and if your collection needs a true 
excerpt from a genuine New Orleans parade, 
this is the only one you can buy. i 

STAN FREEMAN 
Piano moods 
(Columbia 3381056) 

The diversion of a classically trained 
musician to the idiom of jazz can produce 
some unexpected results. That will be 
obvious to you when you have heard this 
record, which contains so much thatis good 
and yet breaks into some _ intolerable 
passages of “‘slush.”” The case of Stan 
Freeman is not exceptional; he trained 
diligently from an early age and won his 
musical degree at the age of twentyone. 
Thereafter he played with several symphony 
orchestras and graduated to jazz via night- 
club appearances and wartime service 
experience. 

“Fascinating rhythm” is fast, invigora- 
ting jazz, with an effective coda, contrasting 
well with “Cabin in the sky,” a slow 
dreamy version which escapes the frilly 
treatment one might have expected. “What 
is this thing” opens with a very clever twist 
{on Scarlatti) which dissolves a few bars 
later into a smart boppish chorus. I failed 
to get the gist of “‘Dancing on the ceiling,” 
and found “I'll take romance” uneventful. 
“Flamingo” is rather muddly but has a 
good rhythmic passage, and my excitement 
was rekindled with a thrilling and spectacu- 


lar version of ‘‘Carioca,’’ which alone would 
justify the record’s and Mr. Freeman’s 
existence. Influences are many and varied, 
but my impression is that the strongest 
jazz influence is from the Tatum school, with 
a technique to match. 

There is so much to please everyone on 
this record that I can fairly say that it is a 
curate’s egg worth hatching out. GE. 

BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA 

QUARTET & TRIO 
1937-38 Jazz Concert 
(Philips BBL7009-10) 

Without any doubt there is, contained 
on these two twelve inch LPs, some of the 
greatest swing music of the 1937-38 period 
ever to be heard. The music would not have 
been preserved at all had it not been for 
Columbia Records engineer Bill Savory who 
taped them from a number of broadcasts. 
They were subsequently edited ‘by George 
Avakian and Benny Goodman himself 
who said “One of the great things about 
these LPs is how much looser the band 
played, and, because of that, how much 
more exciting the music sounds.” 

The music is, of course, a little dated but, 
because of the fine arrangements (mostly 
by Fletcher Henderson and Jimmy Mundy) 
much less so than you might think. 

The thirty-seven selections are divided 
into full orchestra and Quartet and Trio 
performances. The full band sides have the 
punch and precision that one would expect 
from such a meticulous leader as Benny, 
outstanding being “King Porter Stomp,” 
“Sugar Foot Stomp,” “‘Roll “em” and 
“Ridin’ High.” Probably the most exciting 
track is “St. Louis Blues’ on which 
the boys suddenly cut loose. With Gene 
Krupa really swinging, Harry James takes 
a thrilling trumpet lead, followed by two 
wonderful choruses from Jess Stacy which 
lead to a powerful driving close. 

The same wonderful relaxed feeling 
pervades the performances by the Trio 
and Quartet; in fact several of these were 
ad libbed on the actual broadcasts and the 
best of which is the hitherto untitled impro- 
visation ‘“‘Benny Rides Again.” One pop 
tune, “Sweet Leilani’? was also ad libbed 
following an ‘‘On-the-spot’ request and 
Benny himself refused to believe that he had 
ever played it until confronted with the tape. 

There is not the space to give more details 
but, if you like Benny Goodman and swing 
music, then you will find listening to this 
great orchestra a most exhilarating experi- 
ence. There are so many good tunes here, 
a number of which (‘Someday Sweetheart,” 
‘Ridin’ High”, ‘Nice work if you can get 
it” and ‘My Gal Sal’) have never previously 
been recorded by the full orchestra. P.T. 

BOBBY HACKETT 
Jam Session 
(Columbia 3381053) 

If 1 appear somewhat prejudiced in 
favour of this LP, it is because I bought it 
originally in New York almost three years 
ago at a time when I was listening to Bobby 
Hackett at Lou Terrassi’s playing in much 
the same manner as on these selections. 

The eight tracks come from two sessions, 
a month apart, during the summer of 1950, 
and Bobby is accompanied on each by a 
four piece rhythm section. On the first side 
of the record this comprises Charlie 
Queener, piano;: Carl Kress, guitar; Bob 
Casey, bass and’ Don Marino on drums. 
On the reverse, Kress and Marino are 
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replaced by Danny Perri and Cliff Leeman. 

Originally labelled “The Bean City Bix” 
by critic George Frazier, Boston born 
Bobby absorbed much of Bix’s artistry and 
sensitivity, but later developed his own very 
distinctive & essentially musical style. Here 
then is Hackett, under the kindly guidance of 
George Avakian, playing for himself in the 
way that he likes best. Whether it be the 
fast-paced and driving ‘“Struttin’’ and 
““Fidgety Feet’? or the slow and nostalgic 
“World on a string’ and “A room with a 
view’ (not the Noel Coward tune) Bobby 
sounds completely relaxed, blowing every 
note sure and clear. Equally good is 
his version of “Oh Baby” and the old 
pop “What a difference a day made,”’ but 
“Tin Roof” and ‘Royal Garden” are not 
so well suited to this style of playing. This 
kind of jazz is not for everybody, but if 
you like Hackett and the “Bix” approach 
to jazz, then this is an LP that you'll want 
to add to your collection. es 

LIONEL HAMPTON 
Intro / How high the moon / Stardust 
Loverman / Midnight sun / Love is here to 
stay / Nearness of you / Vibe boogie 
Flying Home 
(Philips BBL7015) 

This is a live recording of a concert which 
took place in the Apollo Hall, Amsterdam 
last year. Those of you who have been told 
that this band of Hamp’s was somewhat 
noisy (understatement), will get a surprise 
here, for this whole 12-inch LP is extremely 
quiet. It relies almost entirely on the vibes 
playing of Hampton himself and in no 
place, excepting on “Flying Home,” does 
the band really let fly. 

Although this is concert stuff Hamp is wone 
nderful to listen to, his ‘“Stardust’’ has great 
beauty; his boogie great swing; and all his 
solos are constructed with a minimum of 
effort but with a maximum of effect. S.T. 

BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Time on my hands / Laughing at life ; It’s a 
sin to tell a lie / Swing, brother, swing , 
Loveless love / Without your love / Tell me 

more / Mandy is two 

(Philips BBR8032) 

Eight wonderful sides by the incom- 
parable Billie with excellent accompani- 
ments. The sides range from 1937 to 1941, 
and are in no kind of order, but she sings 
so superbly on every track that one is apt 
to forget the discographical nightmare. 

Teddy Wilson plays some most sympa- 
thetic piano on the first two numbers, but is 
to be heard on nearly all these. Track three 
included a splendid trumpet chorus by 
Emmett Berry and other musicians to be 
heard are Lester Young and Buck Clayton 
(Without your love); Roy Eldridge (Laugh- 
ing at life) and others too numerous to 
mention. 

The mood varies from the sad and sombre 
“Tell me more,” to the vigorous “Swing 
Brother,” but there is no song here that 
Billie doesn’t make her own property b 
reason of her superb artistry. S.T. 

BURL IVES 
Coronation Concert 
(Brunswick LAT8048) 

Somehow I managed to miss the great 
concert which Burl Ives gave at the Festival 
Hall nearly two years ago. Now I, and 
many others, can make good our omission 
by hearing quite a large part of this concert, 
complete with introductions and expla- 
nations. His timing and audience control 
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are typical of the accomplished actor he 
used to be. His choice of material is varied, 
and few people have made such a detailed 
study of folk lore in an effort to achieve 
authenticity. From this selection I chose 
liver oil” and bonnie wee lassie” 
as my favourites. Few readers will criticise 
the inclusion of so much “‘audience reaction” 
in these tracks; it is an intrinsic part of any 
concert, and adds considerably to the 
tremendous atmosphere which Burl Ives 
creates. G.L. 
STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Portraits on Standards 
(Capitol LC6697) 


Another batch of perennial favourites 
come up for treatment as before, in the 
slightly exotic and usually exciting Kenton 
manner. If faults exist, they are mainly that 
he permits too much busy accompaniment 
behind his excellent soloists, and one must 
consequently listen really carefully to 
extract the full benefit. “I got it bad,” 
“Crazy rhythm,” and “I’ve got you under 
my skin” all struck me as worthy of special 
mention, and are typical of the stylish 
treatment which Kenton’s arrangers are 
now using in their toned-down edition of 
the earlier flamboyant band. The rest are 
“You and the night and the music: Autumn 
in New York: How high the moon; Under 
a blanket of blue: April in Paris.” _G.L. 


OSCAR MOORE TRIO 
(London H-APB1035) 

Oscar Moore makes a welcome return 
to the record lists this month. Since he left 
the King Cole Trio in 1948 he has been 
playing a great deal on the West Coast, and 
recording there for a variety of labels. I 
was at once struck by the great similarity 
between his playing and that of Charlie 
Christian. Moore plays more modern 
chords, perhaps, but both have that 
remarkable single-note technique which so 
few can achieve successfully. He is accom- 
panied on these sides by Carl Perkins (pno) 
and Joe Comfort (bs), whilst an unnamed 
drummer materially assists the beat in an 
unassuming fashion. All the tunes chosen 
serve as show-pieces for Moore’s technique 
and jazz sense. “Blues in B flat” and 
“Roulette” are fast originals, and display 
complete mastery of his instrument. “Love 
for sale” and ‘“‘Kenya”’ are bouncing tunes, 
whilst his delicacy of phrase is heard to 
perfection in ‘“‘Body and soul” and “Near- 
ness of you.” On this showing I am left 
in no doubt of his qualification to win 
consistently the various polls which are 
conducted by our American contemporaries, 
Downbeat and Metronome. G.L. 


GENE MAYL’S DIXIELAND 

RHYTHM KINGS 

(London HAPB1037) 
This band makes its debut on English 
records with quite a conventional sound but 
only adequate recording results. Some 
unconvincing vocals do little to help the 
dirge-like effect which the band produces 
in its bad patches, notably “Basin Street,” 
“Erastus,” and “Sheltering palms.” Back- 
bone of the band is the clarinettist, whose 
fine solos in “Shreveport” and “Sitting on 
top of the world” make really good listening 
The rest manage to play together without 
generating enough excitement to rate them 
amongst the hierarchy of contemporary 


jazz. The rhythm section suffers much from 
the recording, but boasts some unusually 
confident and solid tuba playing by leader 
Gene Mayl. Nothing hurts me more than 
the vocal choruses by the band, which are 
nothing more than time fillers. 

With a galaxy of jazz stars available for 
issue, I regret that this group was passed for 
release by the selection committee. G.L. 


THE ORIGINAL 
DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 
(HMV DLP1065) 


For historical reasons alone this wonder- 
ful selection of the early recordings of the 
O.D.J.B. is a must for most collectors. 
The amazing thing is that, though these 
were made in 1917 and 1918 they have 
more drive and swing to them than most 
Dixieland performances to-day. 

This -LP also marks the first time that a 
Victor X label issue has been put out over 
here in its entirety. The engineers have 
worked wonders with these recordings, 
for they are full of life and have little or no 
background to them at all. 

The story of the O.D.J.B. is too well 
knowr to need telling again and it suffices 
to say that all these were made whilst the 
band was enjoying a highly successful 
engagement at New York’s famed Reisen- 
weber’s Café on Columbus Circle. 

Starting with the lively “Dixie Jass 
Band,” the LP presents a wonderful 
selection of their famous recordings in- 
cluding ‘‘Livery Stable Blues,” “‘Tiger Rag” 
“Bluin’ the Blues,” ‘“‘Clarinet Marmalade” 
and “Sensation Rag,” For sheer vigour and 
love of the music they were pioneering, 
these performances can scarcely be CY 


THE SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 


BERNARD PEIFFER TRIO 
(Felsted EDL87013) 


I mentioned in a brief review of a Bernard 
Peiffer record last month his great affinity 
to Erroll Garner, and I cannot avoid 
reiterating this comment in dealing with 
another of his records. He has an extremely 
loose style, which I find relaxing and 
pleasant to listen to. His sense of rhythm 
and imagination is outstanding among 
European pianists, and I have personally 
heard him at home in a multitude of styles 
at one of those convivial little Paris clubs. 
Those who have an ear for Garner cannot 
fail to be interested, if not impressed, by this 
record. For myself, I like the piano and 
Mr. Peiffer so much that I regret his devo- 
tion to the copying of a style on which he 
can scarcely improve. How much more 
potent would be his own original style and 
contribution to this field of jazz? I know it 
would be within his capability. G.L. 


DAVE PELL OCTET 


Why do you suppose / You are too beautiful / 

Mountain greenery / Ship without a sail / 

Sing for your supper / It never entered my 

head / Lady is a tramp / Ten cents a dance 
(London H-APB1034) 

The Pell Octet play eight of the lesser 
known Rodgers and Hart compositions in 
the fashion modern. The arrangements by 
Wes Hensel, Johnny Mandel, Marty Paich, 
and Shorty Rogers are not over compli- 
cated and leave plenty of room for solo 
improvisations. The exception is “It never 
entered my head’’ where the tempo is too 
slow and the tenor and flute sound thin 
and uninspired. 

Leader Pell employs the upper reaches 
of his tenor to effect, but most of his solos 
are too cool for real swing, and the best 
instrumental parts are played by trumpeter 
Don Fagerquist. 

The band sound happier on the up-tempo 
tunes; ‘Sing for your supper’ and ‘“‘Lady 
is a tramp” being my favourite tracks. S.T. 


THE SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 
Inside Sauter-Finegan 
(HMV CLP1027) 


A more enigmatic record has seldom 
come my way. In thirteen assorted tracks 
the band proves its versatility, its strength 
in soloists, and shows a sort of Rabelaisian 
twist in its approach to various forms of 
music. Those worthy of mention from a jazz 
point of view are “Pennies from heaven,” 
“Four horsemen,” an odd little xylophone 
piece called ‘“‘When two trees fell in love,” 
“*How about you,” and ‘‘Finegan’s wake.” 
All are in modern vein, the arrangements 
being clearly influenced by Kenton. Fea- 
tured are trumpeter Nick Travis, a good 
trombone solo in ‘‘Pennies,”’ and a host of 
others which space prevents me from detail- 
ing. The other tracks feature tear-jerking 
vocals, jungle fantasies, and exercise the 
full range of orchestral effects. ‘“Wild wings 
in the wood” should be singled out for 
mention in this category, being a very 
delightful quintet for woodwinds, which 
leaves one with the feeling that it is sadly 
misplaced in such motley company. Foot- 
note: What fun E.M.I. will be able to have 
now that their fold embraces Kenton’s 
unpredictable baton as well as that of the 
Sauter-Finegan combine. G.L. 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


Between the Devil and the deep blue sea / 
There’s a small hotel / En ce temps La / 
Lover / Carioca / Nicole-Tire / L’Auguille/ 
Autumn in New York 
(Felsted EDL87012) 


Recorded in Paris in company with 
Buddy Banks, bass, and Jean-Louis Viale, 
drums, these represent a good example of 
Mary Lou’s piano playing up to the time 
she returned to America. 

Although always in the van of the 
modernists, Mary Lou shows here that she 
has never forgotten that the real jazz must 
swing. Her faster numbers, ‘“‘Lover’’ and 
“Carioca” are played with tremendous 
vitality, and she can never be faulted as a 
musician. Sometimes one feels that every- 
thing she does is just a little too perfect, 
and that if she was just a little rougher in 
her approach the music would be better. 

S.T. 
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On October 18th, 1952 George Lewis 
appeared on George Barclay’s “ARE 
YOU FROM DIXIE” radio programme 
here in Los Angeles. George Lewis is not 
a talkative personand he is also a modest 
man and only someone with an affection 
for jazz and talent for interviewing jazz 
personalities, such as Barclay, could 
have succeeded in getting George Lewis 
to talk at length about himself. What 
follows is taken from a tape recording 
and is most of what happened that day 
in the studio of K.F.1. 

Barclay: Mr. Lewis, will you kind of 
lean into the microphone, here, and let’s 
get to talking about things. There are 
questions we have to ask. In as much as 
I’ve never met you before, I want to go 
back to the beginning of things, if I may, 
and find out: for instance, are you a 
native of New Orleans ? 

Lewis: Bawn and raised there. N’Yaw 
Ins. (Accent on the “*Yawl’’). 

Barclay: | want to ask you about that 
pronunciation. I picked this one up from 
Jelly Roll Morton. That’s the way he 
said it. Noo Or-leans (Accent on the 
“‘leans’’). How should it be pronounced ? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, I really 
couldn’t say. We always pronounced 
it N’Yawlins. 

Barclay: Is it out of line to ask how long 
ago that birth took place? 

Lewis: No. It’s 52 years and some 
months. 

Barclay: Hm, that’s about the same 
age as Louis Armstrong isn’t it.? 

Lewis: Exactly. 

Barclay: Were you born anywhere 
around the same month of the year? 

Lewis: Well yes, | was bawn on the 
13th of July and I think Louis was 
bawn around the fo’th of July. 

Barclay: How long have you been 
playing? 

Lewis: I’ve been playing 38 years. 

Barclay: Great Scott! Did you start 
with the clarinet? 

Lewis: No, I started on a fife. I started 
on a small ten cent fife around in 1907 
and I got on the clarinet around in 1913 
and a year after I was playing my first 
professional job. 

Barclay: How come the fife? To 
begin with? 


Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, it was just 
as a hobby. My mother always wanted 
me to play a violin—well, on account of 
I was so small and | never liked the 
violin. So, as a toy, she made me a 
present of a fife and she would sing 
Creole songs and I would play the fife 
and I just went on and got on the 
clarinet. 

Barclay: Was that without training 


or did you go..... ? 
Lewis: Well, now I never had a lesson 
in my life. 


Barclay: No lessons! 

Lewis: No. | had no lessons, but 
I listened to a lot of fellows. I listened 
to men like George Bacquet, Lorenzo 
Tio, Alphonse Picou, and... ah. . 
Charlie McCurtis and a lot of the 
older fellows . . . and Johnny Dodds and 
so forth. A lot of fellows. 

Barclay: So you started on the fife, 
moved to the clarinet and what was the 
first band you played with? 

Lewis: The first band I played with 
was a little band by the name of The 
Black Eagle. On St. Joseph’s night, the 
19th of March. 

Barclay: Was that a straight brass 
band—a marching band? 

Lewis: No, it wasn’t. It was a regular 
jazz band. You see, the 19th of March 
in N’Yawlns we had a carnival and we 
just played a dance from eight until 
four for two dollars. 

Barclay: Have times changed much 
down there? 

Lewis: Well not much. Prices are 
much better than they have been, but 
a lot of wae are about the same. 

Barclay: en did you get your own 
band ? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, this band 
has been really organized since °29. 
Marrero and myself, we always have 
been together and when Bunk Johnson 
came down to N’Yawins, from the 
lively singing and dancing Creole 
settlement of New Iberia, the bayou 
country, Bayou Tech or just “The 
Tech” and also “the Evangeline” locale 
where there is a monument to the 
legend of Evangeline in a nearby town 
why, he contacted me and I got the 
same men. It’s always been the George 
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Lewis band but the name was changed 
when we went to New York as Bunk 
Johnson’s band. 

Barclay: Do you find a difference in 
the acceptance of your music here from 
what you do back in New Orleans? 

Lewis: Well, yes, | really do, because 
the people here seem to enjoy it much 
better than down in N’Yawins. And 
I'd say the reason why is because they 
so used to hearing the same music 
all the time. 

Barclay: Do the bands, in general, 
have this kind of sound? It's a different 
sound than what we’re used to here. 

Lewis: No, they really don’t. You see, 
we play a different type of jazz than the 
average band. They play more solos 
and we do more ensemble work. 

Barclay: Is that a traditional approach 
to jazzor....? 

Lewis: That’s the very old—the 
original, authentic jazz. 

Barclay: When did the individual 
musicians break away and start doing 
that solo business ? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, when . .ah, 
things got tough, that’s why they went 
commercial. 

Barclay: One of the things that 
struck me last Saturday night when | 
got down to the Cavern was—I knew 
you had a beautiful tone because I had 
heard it on records—a full rich tone 
generally done in the bass register but 
that wonderful rich tone, never a 
squeak, never a reed sound and yet an 
amazing amount of volume—more 
volume than I think I can remember 
hearing from any clarinet off hand. 
How do you account for that? 

Lewis: Well, | would say that when- 
ever I blows my horn I never blows loud, 
when I’m alone. I always like to get a 
good tone and I put a very little pressure 
on my lip and I just concentrate on it, 
that’s all. 

Barclay: | didn’t mean to imply that 
it sounds blasting or anything of that 
sort but it rides out clear and clean over 
the whole band playing ensemble 
without the use of a microphone and 
I notice that you had the mike stuck 
back by the drummer. 
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Lewis: Well, yes, I never like to play 
by a mike. 

Barclay: Mr. Lewis, we've always 
been given to understand one of the 
chief functions of bands in New 
Orleans was the parade business? 

Lewis: Oh yes. 

Barclay: That of course calls for a 
little different instrumentation, doesn’t 
it? 

Lewis: That’s right. We don’t use 
banjo. We use a snare drum and bass 
drum and bass horn, saxophone or 
mellophone, an E-fiat clarinet and two 
trombones, two or three trumpets and 
that will make a band. 

Barclay: If we were to go down to 
New Orleans could we see any street 
parades any more? Are they still goin’? 

Lewis: Oh, practically every Sunday 
three or four different parades are goin’ 
on and all during the week there’s a 
funeral or music and it’s quite interestin’ 
if you’ve never seen it. 

Barclay: You mentioned something 
about the clarinet being different from 
the one you use today. Is that the 
clarinet you had as a child? 

Lewis: Oh, no, no! 

Barclay: It isn’t necessary, then, to 
keep the same instrument to have the 
same feel come out of it? 

Lewis: Well, no. But they really wear 
down. They will wear down ftom 
perspiration—the holes will wear down, 
also the metal and they'll leak, you 
know, and you have a lot of trouble 
with ‘em. And they'll work you pretty 
hard. So if you’re able to get a good 
instrument, it’s always best to have 
another new one—change ‘em around. 

Barclay: How about the importance 
of the mouthpiece? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you. I use one 
mouthpiece. I always use a very wide 
lip mouthpiece with a very stiff reed. 
I use a four and one-half clarinet reed. 
The average clarinet player uses from 
a two to a three. 

Barclay: The reason I ask that is 
when Louis Armstrong was over here 
we got to talking about his trumpet and 
he said, well, the main thing with him 
was that he had to keep the same 
mouthpiece because it was “seasoned.” 
It was just right for him and he kept 
it very, very closely guarded because if 
he lost that mouthpiece he was “‘out.”” 
and I wondered if the same thing were 
true of a clarinet? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, it’s the same 
thing with me. I use what we call “a 
wide layer” and I been havin’ that 
mouthpiece for a good many years. 
And I wouldn’t part with it. 

Barclay: In alli the years you were 
marching in bands in New Orleans, were 
you ever involved in any street fights? 


Lewis: Oh, yes! And not only street 
fights. Murder. 

Barclay: Is that so! 

Lewis: Been in lots of street fights. 
In ’29, well, I was with Bunk Johnson 
when one of our men was murdered. 
In a little place they call Rayne (Louis- 
jana), and that was the most excitement 
I ever had. 

Barclay: Well, what happened ? What 
was the background of that? 

Lewis: Well, it all happened in a fight 
and he was stabbed to death. 

(The musician referred to was Evan 
Thomas, a trumpet player who could, 
reportedly, blow higher than Louis). 

Barclay: I heard that frequently when 
you were marching down the street, 
you passed from one area—one zone 
to another zone of the city and it was 
run by a different bunch of people and 
you had to be on your guard. 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, that never 
happened to the band. That always 
happened to the group of people that 
we call down in N’yawins, second line. 
And they get out of one territory into 
another and the boys will fight °em and 
run ‘em back. But to the band it never 
happened. Of course, occasionally, 
fellows get hit with a brick or a bottle. 

Barclay: That wasn’t aimed at him, 
eh?. When did the fights—the street 
fights stop in New Orleans ? 

Lewis: Well, street fights stop when 
policemen get there, but they fights 
right now. Yes, they fights right now. 
It just ceased a little. It hasn’t stopped. 

Barclay: What lies behind that, 
Mr. Lewis? Why are these areas? Does 
one group feel that this is his private 
property and nobody else should 
trespass ? 

Lewis: Well, I'll tell you. Where I live 
where I was raised—on one side of the 
city, they call it “the Creole section.” 
The other side is called “‘the south side.” 
So whenever the Creole boy would 
venture into the south side—it happened 
to girls and the boys—so where I come 
from—all our folks are called Creole 
because the majority of the people down 
there speaks a broken French, y’know . . 
and so they’d say, ‘““We don’t want that 
Creole boy up in this neighbourhood” 
and they’d run him back. 

Barclay: And if he didn’t run there 
was a tough one? As a musician would 
it be safe for you even if you weren’t 
playing do you ‘spose? 

Lewis: Well, it would in a way and 
then it wouldn’t because, you see, a long 
time ago when I was a young fellow we 
used to know their girls and so a lot 
of times I had to run myself. 

Barclay: Let’s get back to that funeral 
for a minute. It seems like a very colorful 
and sensible way to conduct a funeral. 
How were you paid off on those deals? 
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Lewis: Well, I'll tell you, for a 
funeral you got $5.00 per man and a 
funeral would last probably from one 
until five o’clock or it might go until six. 
No later than six. It all depends on the 
distance you had to walk, y’know, from 
house to church to cemetery or whatever 
denomination of religion was conducting 
the funeral. 

Barclay: Were there ever any free 
feeds connected with these things? 

Lewis: No, we didn’t get anything to 
eat, but I'll tell you, when were coming 
back—we’d be coming back from the 
cemetery—we’d make a round and stop 
in a saloon, something like that and 
get a drink y’know. 

Barclay: That great tune Burgundy 
Street Blues. It’s your own composition, 
did you take time to work it out over 
a period of time or did it just happen? 

Lewis: It just happened. I’d taken two 
or three parts of different blues and 
put into it and that was made when I 
was sick in bed. I had an accident on 
the river front. 

Barclay: What happened ? 

Lewis: I got licked in the chest with 
a piece of bo’d. (board). And we was 
just sittin’ down playin’ and Bill Russell 
had a portable machine and he used to 
record us and he said it sounded good. 
Someone said, “What must we call it?” 
and Marrero said, “ Call it Burgundy 
Street Blues” and my wife said, “Call 
it St. Phillip Street,” the street I 
lived on at that time and so Bill Russell 
said, ‘Well, Drag and Laurence lives on 
Burgundy Street and the majority ought 
to win,” so we called it Burgundy Street. 

Barclay: Mr. Lewis, it is a great, 
great honor to have you down today... 

We'll be looking in on you tonight 
down at the Beverly Cavern. 

Lewis: I'll be looking for you. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and_ deletions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
(opposite the New Theatre and one 
minute from Leicester Square Tube 
Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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It pays to Advertise. 

We had a most remarkable evening 
one Saturday last month. Earlier, a 
small poster in the window of a rather 
derelict looking shop in Notting Hill 
Gate, had caught our eye. It announced 
that Lord and Lady Donegal were 
sponsoring and presenting, for the first 
time, a new band called The Dixieland 
Jazzmen. All this was to happen between 
8 and I! p.m., in the 20th Century 
Theatre, on the following Saturday. At 
the same presentation there would be 
guest appearances by Kenny Baker and 
Bill McGuffie, which seemed fairly 
promising, so we decided to go. 

We found the Twentieth Century 
Theatre by about ten past eight, which 
seemed extremely early; and promptly 
adjourned to the nearest hostelry, which, 
as a matter of interest, was a Henneky’s 
just down the road. 

As we entered the Saloon bar, a 
remarkable sight met our gaze. Nearly 
everybody who has ever had any claim 
to be called anybody in the jazz world 
was gathered in huddled comfort 
waiting for someone else to make the 
first move towards the theatre. We could 
understand what the M.M. and N.M.E. 
writers were doing there, but the occas- 
ion didn’t seem to merit photographers 
all round; and as for the Decca record 
chiefs and BBC producers, this was 
stretching the importance of the thing 
altogether too far. 

After making a note to advertise 
anything we’re mixed up in at that 
Notting Hill Gate shop window, we 
strolled round to the theatre. Neva 
Raphaello was singing “Them there 
eyes” as we arrived, but we didn’t see 
her owing to a certain amount of 
discussion as to whether we were going 
to be allowed in. When we finally got 
seated, we were faced from the stage by 
a set of familiar and friendly old faces, 
all of whom had obviously been dragged 
from temporary obscurity to masquer- 
ade under the lively banner of The 
Dixieland Jazzmen. The leading lights 
seemed to be the one-time Harry Gold 
brothers, Freddy and Ernie Tomasso. 
The pianist was Harry Walton, who has 
played in more bands than anyone else 
we know—and also played a lot better 
than most of the pianists we know. 


JAZZMAN'S DIARY 


Bob Smith and Ken Hogston were on 
drums and bass respectively and, of all 
the unexpected musicians, Harry Brown, 
looking larger than life and no different 
from the days when he played with 
Humph, on trombone. Sitting rather 
away from the main body of the band, 
was another trombone player who 
didn’t seem to partake in the thing to 
the same extent as the others. We found 
out later that his name is Leonard 
Bloom. Presumably he is a trainee 
trombonist, in case Harry doesn’t turn 
up one night. 


This aggregation played “Mama don’t 
allow” in a ragged sort of Pieces of 
Eight style and then made way for the 
first guest artist—Bill McGuffie. Why it 
was decided to throw a fine modern 
pianist to this half full theatre of rabid 
dixieland fans we can’t imagine. Anyway 
we enjoyed it. He played ‘“‘C’est si bon” 
and “‘Bernie’s Tune” and then announ- 
ced that for his next number he would 
use the bi-tonal, which he felt could be 
of great use in jazz. At this, a gentleman 
sitting behind us whispered confiden- 
tially that this meant he was going to 
play like Shearing. Actually, it sounded 
more like Garner. 


When the band came back, it started 
with “Fidgety Feet,” featured Harry 
Walton in two solo numbers, and then 
drove this column out into the night 
with the superb inadequacy of Freddy 
Tomasso’s voice when applied to “Basin 
Street Blues.” So we never heard 
Kenny Baker’s spot, which was a pity: 
but then, as far as we could see, neither 
did anyone else, because Henneky’s was 
in the same crowded condition when 


L-R 
HARRY WALTON 
ERNIE TOMASSO 
HARRY BROWN 
FREDDIE TOMASSO 
LEONARD BLOOM 
and 
KEN HOGSTON 
play a date at the Twentieth 
Century Theatre. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


we got back as when we left to go to the 
theatre. There are a lot of questions 
concerning this whole affair which were 
left unanswered by just the one visit. 
**Is Jazz Music.”’ 

More important is the question “Is 
Jazz Photogenic?” After watching the 
last few television appearances of our 
favourite music, we don’t really think 
so. The recent ‘‘Jazz Session” was a good 
attempt. It was short and did nothing 
more than present us with a taste of 
the music. One was left with the feeling 
that a little more would be acceptable. 

“Is Jazz Music” on the other hand 
lasted a full half hour, and the main 
reaction from the people we know was 
one of boredom. Denis Preston and 
Berkeley Smith opened up the pro- 
ceedings with a mock discussion on the 
merits of jazz, and this led into illus- 
trations of various aspects from a group 
of modernists including Bruce Turner, 
Harry Klein and the effervescent Eric 
Delaney. Berkeley Smith, who opened 
the programme as a confirmed anti-jazz 
man, seemed very easily convinced. We 
certainly weren't convinced, and we 
were on the musicians’ side. 

About half way through the show, 
the point was made that the main 
enjoyment from jazz comes from the 
atmosphere and feeling of participation 
in a crowded club. The cameras swung 
round into a facsimile of the Lyttelton 
Club, with Humph and the boys playing 
to the all too familiar jazz club crowd. 
The atmosphere had certainly been 
captured—the sweat (sorry, perspira- 
tion) rolled off of Humph and Wally. 


continued on page 28 
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JAZZMAN’S DIARY from page 27 


The programme seemed to gain little 
from the vision. It would probably have 
made a good-steam radio show. As 
Eddie Pola said recently “After you've 
shown a close up of the brass, the leader, 
the drummer, and the pianist’s fingers 
mirrored in the keyboard lid, what 
then?” 

Jazz Man’s Oasis. 

On the Saturday evening following 
our visit to the Twentieth Century 
Theatre, we were taking a short cut from 
Oxford Circus to Shaftesbury Avenue, 
when our attention was caught by what 
sounded like Fats Waller playing piano 
in a pub. This, we realised, was unlikely, 
sO we went into the saloon bar to 
make sure. 

Inside, we found a chap called Jack 
Saville, who spends nearly every evening 
in the pub (Sundays excepted) playing 
for his own enjoyment, and also for 
the enjoyment of any discerning Waller 
or Tatum fans who happen to drop in. 
He has played, in his time, for Maurice 
Winnick at the Grosvenor and also on 
the Mediterranean cruise boats. This 
pub is wholeheartedly recommended to 
anyone needing refreshment during a 
trek through Soho. 

We're not too sure of the location of 
the place, except that it is called the 
Coach and Horses and that it lies South 
East of Oxford Circus. Its location in 


regard to Shaftesbury Avenue we don’t 
know. We never finished that short cut 
we were taking. 

So What’s So Controversial ? 

About six months ago, a small review 
of the new Ken Colyer band appeared 
in this column. We didn’t like the band 
much, but were prepared to let the 
thing die after saying so. 

We have been astounded to find that 
the correspondence columns at the back 
of Jazz Journal have been sprinkled 
with letters for and against ever since. 
They seem to vary between the “good 
old Nicholls” approach and the “idiot 
old Nicholls” approach; but what 


THE DISCOPHILE 


The Magazine for Record Information 


Since 1948 The Discophile has been recommend- 
ed reading for all interested in discographical 
research. With no critical aspirations, it docu- 
ments all forms of jazz records as completely as 


possible, giving personnels, recording dates, 
alternate takes, all known issues, etc. 


Acknowledged in “JAZZ DIRECTORY”. 


The.current issue includes discographies of the 
following: Wilbur Sweatman; Tommy McClennon; 
Johnny Smith; and the ‘‘Pacific Jazz—1954"’ 
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Available from— 
25 Broadfield, Harlow, Essex. 
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Edited by Derek Coller and Bert Whyatt. 


amazes us is that anyone bothers to 
write at all? Why is it that only Ken 
Colyer and Bunk Johnson fans write 
letters? No one complains if you say 
that the Ronnie Scott Band stinks. 


Overseas Service ! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
London’s Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas, 
“Our experience is your Guide” 

HOME SERVICE 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 

CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to find your long want- 
ed record in 30-seconds-try us. 
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ADAMS FAYE 


Anything for a friend; Your love HERALD 444 
AMMONS NE 

Cara Mia; Count your blessings PRESTIGE 907 
AULD, GEORG 

Shah-bah-dah-bah-dee; Skadoodle CORAL 61296 


BARNET, CHARLIE 

Blue hound bus greys; Things ain't what they used to 
be; Argo; Who’s your hoosier; Rose room; | love 
you; Bunny; Sleepy-time gal; Keep the home fires 
burning; Atlantic hop (12”) CLEF MG C-638 

BARRAGE, HAROLD 

Feel so fine; You're gonna cry STATES 144 

BARTHOLOMEW, DAVIE 

Another Mule; | want to be with her IMPERIAL 5322 

BASIE, COUNT 

Soft drink; Two for the blues CLEF 89131 

BIG WALTER 

Hard-hearted woman; Back home to Mama STATES 145 

BOSTIC, EARL 


Night Embraceable you KING 4765 
BOYD, 
Please story of Bill CHESS 1582 


BRAFF, RUBY (johnny Guaneri, Walter Page, 

Bobby Donaldson) 

Struttin’ with some Barbecue; Mean to me; Ellie; 
You're a sweetheart; Blue and sentimental ; Blue 
room; | can’t get started; This can’t be love 

BETHLEHEM BCP1005 

BROWN, GATEMOUTH 

Midnight hour; For now, so long PEACOCK 1633 

BROWN, RUTH 

Bye, bye, young men; Ever since my baby’s been gone 

ATLANTIC 105! 

BUCKNER, JOE (with Tommy Dean’s Orch.) 

Eventime; Deanie Boy VEE-JAY 125 

BURNS, RALPH and LEONARD FEATHER 

(Herbie Mann, Danny Banks, Burns, Winding, 

Pettiford, Billy Bauer, Joe Wilder, Osie Johnson) 

Dasher; Dancer, Prancer; Vixen; ‘Comet: By 
Donner; Blitzen M.G.M. E-270 

CAVANAUGH, BIG DAVE 

Your kind of love; Rock and roll party CAPITOL 3028 

CHARLES, RAY 

Come back; I've got a woman ATLANTIC 1050 

CLARKE, KENNY (Heath, Wiggins, Mile Jack- 

son, Walter Benton, ts; Frank Morgan, as) 

Blues Mood; Skoot; Strollin; Sonor SAVOY MG15051 

CONNORS, HAROL 

Come back, come back; I'm feeling so bad 

PEACOCK 1635 

COSTANZO, JACK (bongo solos) 

Mambo Costanzo; Mr. Bongo NORGRAN 132 

CRAYTON, PEE WEE 

| need your love; You know, yeah IMPERIAL 5321 

DADDY CLEANHEAD 

Let me come back home; eae: going on in 


my room ECIALITY 541 
D’AMICO, HANK (Milt Charles 
Smith, d; Bill Triglia, p) 

Hank’s Holiday; Billy's Bubble; Tomorrow; Gone; 
Grasshopper; Bernie's tune; Hank's dilemma; 
Nearness of you BETHLEHEM BCP1006 

DAVIS, EUNICE 

Get your enjoys; Twenty-four hours a day 

DE LUXE 6068 

DAVIS, MILES (Rollins, Silver, Heath, Clarke) 

Airegin; Oleo; But not for me; Doxy 

PRESTIGE PRLP187 
DEAN, DAVID 


Stay here with me; Too fine to be mine 


PEACOCK 1645 
DREW, KENNY 
Four and five; Polka dots and moonbeams; Kenny's 
blues; Lo flame; 52nd Street theme; Chartreuse 
NORGRAN MGN-29 
| can make you love me if you Be let me; Many miles 
away; Lo flame ORGRAN EP N-62 
ELGART, LES 
Night train; Ever since you went away 


COLUMBIA 40414 
FARLOW, TAL 
| like to recognize the tune; Strike up the band; 
Autumn in New York; And she remembers me; 
Little girl blue; Have you met Miss Jones; Tal's blues; 
Cherokee NORGRAN MG N-I014 
FARMER, ART (Addison Farmer, b; Herb 
Lovelle, d; Wynton Kelly, p). 
I've never been in love before; Gone with the wind; 
Alone together; Pre amp; Autumn nocturne 


PRESTIGE PRLP 193 
GARNER, ERROLL 
Mambo Garner; Night and day; Mambo blues; Old 
black magic; Cherokee; Russian lullaby; Begin the 
beguine; Mambo nights; Sweet Sue 
MERCURY MG20055 
GAY, ELAINE 


Rock love; Ebony eyes DE LUXE 2029 


Hinton, 


Compiled by 


RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


GELLER, HERB 

Sleigh ride; Silver rain; Alone together; Happy-go- 
tucky; Breaking through the sound barrier; Kahagon 
You stepped out of a dream; A room with a view 


EMARCY MG26045 
GENCE and 
Ko ko mo; You and me MBO 64 
GUARNERI, JOHNNY & BERNIE LEIGHTON 
Why do | love you; Things are looking up; Have you 
met Miss Jones?; Isee your face before me; Beyond 
the moon; Rose room; Coquette; All my life 
EMARCY MG.26018 
GUITAR SLIM 


Our only child; Stand by me SPECIALITY 542 
HAMBRO, LENNIE (Hank Jones on last two 
titles) 

Feeding the chickens; Mucho pampero; Mambo 
Barbarita; Makin’ Whoopee; Lina Luna; Si you later; 
Try a little tenderness SAVOY MG 1503! 

HARRIS, WYNONI 

All she wants to do is mambo; Christina KING 4763 

HAYES, LINDA 

Change of heart; Darling angel HOLL “WOOD 1027 

HERMAN, WOODY 

Business man’s bounce; Dandy lion M.G.M. 11896 

HIBBLER, AL 

After the lights go down low; Tell me 


ORIGINAL 1006 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
On the sunny side of the street; All of me 


NORGRAN 131 
HOLIDAY, JOE 
Tea for two; | love you much PRESTIGE 897 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
Nothin’ but the blues; Early mornin’ boogie 


HERALD 443 
HUNTER, IVORY JOE 
It may sound silly; | got to learn to do the mambo 


ATLANTIC 1049 

JACKSON, MAHALIA 
Walk over God's heaven; Jesus met the woman at the 
well OLUMBIA 404102 
faaae old halo; The treasures of love 


COLUMBIA 40411 
JAMAL, AHMAD 
But not for me; Seleritu PARROT 810 
JENNINGS, BILL eo BILL DOGGETT 
Big ati Danny Boy 
JOHNSON, BUDDY 
Upside your head; Crazy ‘bout saxophone 


MERCURY 70523 
JOHNSON, LONNIE 
Tomorrow nignt; Pleasing you KING 4758 
JONES, QUINCY (Lucky Thompson, Kai 
Winding) 
You're crying; I'm gone PRESTIGE 908 
JONES, THAD tp (Wess, Hank Jones, Mingus, 


KING 4760 


Clarke) 
Ilusive; Sombre intrusion; You don't know what love 
is; Bitty ditty; Chazzanova; I'll remember April 
DEBUT DLPI2 
JONES, WILLIE 
My ching; My other thing VEE-JAY 121 


ORDAN, LOUIS 
‘at back and corn liquor; The Dripper 


ALADDIN 3270 
JORDANAIRES, THE 
When the saints go marching in; All the wa 
CAPITOL 3022 
KING, B. B 


pant | have the blues; Sneakin’ around RPM 42! 
The sneak; Good rockin’ Sam EXCELLO 205! 


LENORE, 
Mama, talk to your daughter; Man, watch your woman 
PARROT 809 


LEWIS, GEORGE 
Big butter and egg man; Bourbon St. Parade; Over the 
waves; Who's sorry now; St. Philip or ep 
Salty ‘dog: Corinne Corinna; Old rugged cro 
RIVERSIDE RLP2SO7 
Lou, 


Ac 
Come back, little daddy; Hard to get along with 
BLUE LAKE 108 


MACHITO 

Mambo Scope; Cha cha charinetce SEECO 4155 
McGHEE, STICKS 

Help me baby; Things have changed SAVOY 1148 


MEHEGAN, JOHNNY 

Taking a chance on love; Sirod; Uncus; Stella by 
starlight SAVOY XP8130 

MELLE, GIL 

Quadrille for moderns; Ballade for guitar; Lullaby of 
birdland; Newport news; litan; Summer- 


time NOTE BLPS054 
MILBURN, AMOS 
One, two three Everybody; That's ic ALADDIN 3269 


MILLS BRO 
The urge; Paper valentine DECCA 29832 
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STANLEY DANCE 


MILTON, ROY 


Tell it like it is; How can | live without 


you 
SEECIALITY 538 

MOODY, JAMES 

Moody’s mood for blues, | and 2 PRESTIGE 899 

MOORE, ADA (Pettiford, La Porta, Osie 

Johnson, Farlow, etc.) 

Man | love; Something to live for; You came a long way 
from St. Louis; The devil is a woman; The lass from 
the Low Country; Strange fascination; Summertime 

DEBUT DLPIS 

MOORE, PHIL (ftg. Calvin Jackson, p) 

Concerto for piano and orchestra; Pts. |, 2, 3, and 4; 

Oh, lady be good; | can't get started; Blues in the 
night; Lover; Blue skies; Laura (12-in) 


CLEF MG C-635 

NASH, TED 
Whim wham; Frantica; Nightfall; Nashinalize; Taylor 
talks; Passion girl; South of Brazil; Teddy bear 


STARLITE 600! 
NETTLES, BETTY 
Wine-o-boogie; Gumbo Mumbo STARDAY 174 
OUR BEST 
(Peterson, Lester Young, Jacquet, Eldridge) 
Tenderly; Up ‘n’ Adam; Port of Rico; Dales’ Wail 
CLEF EP277 
(Parker Chico O’ Farrill, Krupa, Getz) 
Blomdido; The Carioca; St. Louis oe | Stars felt 
on Alabama EF EP278 
(Hod Flip Phillips, Basie, Billie maaan 
Castle rock: home: Paradise squat; 


CLEF EP279 
OVERBEA, DANNY 
A toast to lovers; My love CHECKER 808 
PARKER, CHARLIE (Hank Jones, Teddy Kotick, 
Max Roach) 


Kim; Cosmic rays CLEF 89129 
PETERSON, OSCAR 

Nuages, Dark eyes CLEF 89130 
POWELL, CHRIS 

Mr. Sandman; Mambo Gunch GRAND 120 


PRADO, PEREZ 
Cherry pink and apple b.ossom white; Marie Elena 
Rhumba VICTOR 5965 

PRICE, LLOYD 
Lord, Lord, Amen; Tryin’ to find someone to love 
SPECIALITY 540 


REED, LULA 

Rock love; I'm gone, yes, !'m gone KING 4767 
REED, URSULA 

All gone; You hurt my pride HERALD 440 


RESTUM, WILLIE 

Rock-a-beatin’ boogie; What'd he say CAPITOL 3009 

RHYTHM ACES, THE 

Wonder why; Get lost VEE-JAY 124 

RHODES, GEORGE 

I'll see you in my dreams; Why, oh why DE LUXE 6069? 

ROY, BROTHER LEE 

Ever since you went away; South Rampart pay = 


9081 

RUGOLO ,PETE 
Here's Pete: My funny Valentine; Mixin’ the blues; 
Poinciana; Rugolo Meets Shearing; Sambamba; 
King Porter; Stomp; You are too beautiful; Jingle 
bells mambo; There will never be another you; 
Conversation; Good evening friends boogie (!2-in.> 
COLUMBIA CL604 
SHAVERS, CHARLIE (D’Amico, Benny Morton 

Kersey, Aaron Bell, Panama Francis) 

You man withahorn;When it's sleepy time down south 
After you've gone; Echoes of Harlem; And the angels 
sing; Ciribirin; Salt peanuts: Desert dawn; Dark 
eyes; Moten swing BETHLEHEM BCPI007 

SLY FOX, THE 


I'm tired of beggin’; Hoo doo say SPARK 108 
SMITH, GEECHIE 
i want a little girl; Geneva Sue KICKS 5-F 


SMITH, JOHNNY (Lamond, Fiskin, Lopez) 
Lover man; Stranger inJparadise; Our love is here to 
stay; ‘S Wonderful; What's new; I'll remember 
April; Sophisticated lady; Easy to love 
ROYAL ROOST RLP42! 
SPANN, OTIS 


It must have been the Devil; Five Spot CHECKER 807 
STATION, DAKOTA 
My heart's delight; What do you know about love? 


CAPITOL 3010 
STEVENS, ROY (instr.) 
Beauty and the beat; Park Avenue patter 


ORIGINAL 530 
STRICKLAND, JAN 


Come to me my little darlin’; Let's “X"" 0080 
STRONG, VIN (organ) 
Heart strings; Swin, ™” the mambo SAVOY 1145 


SWANN, CLAU 
| wanna hug ya: et come back to me CHESS 1586 


(continued on page 30) 
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BACK TO THE WOODS 
Dear Sir, 

In her column in the December J.J., 
Berta Wood would appear to suggest that 
the music that we now call rhythm and 
blues” consists of honks, whines, and 
slobbers, with very little to recommend it 
to jazz fans. If Miss Wood’s words have 
created such an impression then she has 
done a dis-service to one of the most 
important jazz trends to-day. For a 
scholarly exposition of this trend readers 
are referred to the article ““New Directions 
in Record Collecting’ by Marshall W. 
Stearns in the “Record Changer” for July, 
1954. In this article is set forth the tre- 
mendous amount of good jazz to be found 
in the “rhythm and blues” field, provided 
one is prepared to look for it. 

Admittedly, there is a lot of bad music 
and bad singing which classifies as r and b, 
but for every Earl Bostic and Big Jay 
McNeely one can search out a Muddy 
Waters, a Smokey Hogg, a Lightning 
Hopkins, a Li'l Son Jackson, and many, 
many more. 

There is a lot of good jazz which has 
come to light through the rhythm and blues 
popularity, and there is a lot still to be 
found. It is up to readers of magazines such 
as J.J. to find it. 

Derek Coller, 
Harlow. 


CLAP HANDS HERE COMES CAREY 
Dear Sir, 

The discographical field has been so well 
covered (at least, up to letter K!) that it 
comes as rather more than a pleasant 
surprise to read something and of some 
length, which is not repetitive, debatable, 
or simply revision. Such a surprise was 
enjoyed by the undersigned on reading the 
Sunny Clapp article in the December issue 
of “Jazz Journal,’ for the following 
reasons ..... 

Some time ago, prior to compiling the 
Ed. Kirkeby section for “Jazz Directory” 
(to appear in Vol. 6), I had casually enquired 
of Mr. Kirkeby if he knew whether the two 
names, Sunny Clapp and Goody Goodwin, 
were pseudonyms for Irving Mills, as I had 
suspected. The reply was that Irving Mills 
mixed so much with the coloured folk 
during the early days of his career that it was 
quite probable that he had assumed many 
bizarre noms-de-guerre, or words to that 
effect. Which seems yet again to bear out 
the saying about the prophet in his own 
country! The second point of interest was 
that I had written a letter to “Jazz Journal” 
(following an article by George Kay on 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers), in which I 
had referred in some detail to the Victor 
coupling by the Carolina Dandies. This 
letter was published in September, 1952! 
Here are some further comments on the 
record :— 

1. Bix’s presence. I would say almost 
certainly “yes” and, what is more it would 
be some of the best Bix on record. It has all 
the usual characteristics plus a great deal 


more fire than one is accustomed to associate 
with Beiderbecke. 

2. Arodin’s presence. There is a little solo 
clarinet on “When I can’t be with you” 
which might be he, but I cannot agree with 
John Randolph that it is his best work. 

3. Now comes a matter for further 
research. J still contend that the alto and 
trombone are Benny Carter and Claude 
Jones respectively. They are both absolutely 
outstanding players and I find it extremely 
hard to accept that they are Dick Dickerson 
and Lee Howell (or Clapp) on those instru- 
ments. I have nothing to go by apart 
from my ears and the fact that the record 
has an extremely strong McKinney flavour. 
This combined with the “Carolina Dandies” 
name certainly tend to point to Carter’s 
presence, “‘ Caroline Dandies” being, I sub- 
mit, a play on his more usual ‘“‘Chocolate 
Dandies” recording (appellation). 

Can any American reader corner Hoagy 
Carmichael? It is quite likely that he would 
recall, such a session and he was quite 
definitely present of course. 

In closing, surely the tenor saxist on 
CA9056 would be Kenny Sargent. Many 
thanks, Jazz Journal, for a most delectable 
tit-bit. 

Dave Carey, The Swing Shop 
HELEN REQUESTED 
Dear Sir, 

The December issue of “Jazz Journal” 
was my first one. I should like to write 
and congratulate all concerned for a really 
fine magazine. 

I particularly liked the ‘month’s records’ 
feature. ‘Being a keen collector I found this 
most helpful and informative, and _ it 
enables one to keep a check on the vast 
number of records which are flooding on 
the market. 

Improvements which I should like to see 
are, a little more for the modernist in the 
way of articles and record reviews. Also, 
would it not be possible to persuade 
Stanley Dance to allow his most talented 
wife Helen Oakley to write an occasional 
article. (If she is not already doing so). 
Having read a considerable amount of 
Helen Oakley’s work, I know her to be one 
of the better informed of the Jazz writers. 

However, these suggested improvements 
are but minor ones, and it is my opinion 
that the magazine is one of the best of 
its kind. Roy D. Churchard, Wisbech. 


MIDDLE MAN 
Dear Sir, 

Whilst playing through some of my 
collection recently I happened to play the 
following discs one after the other. ‘Tabs 
Blues’—Frank Newton’s Orchestra, Parlo- 
phone R2708; ‘Front and Centre’—John 
Kirby’s Orchestra, Parlophone R2772; 
‘Sugar Blues’—Count Basie’s Rhythm, 
Parlophone R2964; ‘The day youcamealong 
Coleman Hawkins Orch., Parlophone R1685 
‘All Star Strut’—Metronome All Star Nine, 
Parlophone R2746; ‘On the Sunny Side of 
the Street’-—Lionel Hampton and Orch., 
HMV B8639. 
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You will no doubt gather from this list 
that I am what one would term—I suppose‘ 
a ‘middle period’ man to a large extent, and 
I should like to say in passing how much 
I enjoy L & P’s columns for this reason. I 
believe that even on the 6 discs I mention, 
the beauty of Hodges’ playing on the 
Hampton disc, the swing of the Kirby, the 
tone and taste of Buck Clayton and Byas 
on the Basie disc, the feeling exhibited by 
‘Hawk’ and the superlative solo by the 
one and only Benny Carter on the All Star 
disc—have never been bettered. 

And yet this type of music is practically 
unsaleable today. Couldn’t we therefore 
have an article or two by someone who 
knows and is enthusiastic about this period 
of Jazz. 

S. B. Holliday, 
Birmingham. 
“POPS”? PLAY POPS 
Dear 

I must cross swords with ‘Lightly and 
Politely’ (January) on his assertion that 
Louis Armstrong plays with more warmth 
and feeling on his current ‘pop’ records 
than on the old jazz standards played by 
the All Stars. 

It is true that his trumpet on the former 
almost invariably creates pure gold out 
of the dross of the tune. ‘““‘The Gypsy” is a 
vivid example—but it is in a jazz setting 
that his playing becomes inspired. Out of 
recordings by the All Stars, Louis’ won- 
derfully constructed solo on “Panama” 
(on the New Orleans Days LP) and his 
subtle variations of the simple theme of 
“Black Eyes” (on the Glenn Miller Story 
LP) reach the heights of jazz feeling and 
invention. 

The All Stars may fall far short of being 
the perfect band for Armstrong, but 
almost all the musicians are sufficiently 
facile and inventive to match Louis’ own 
fluency. To be an ideal group, the support- 
ing musicians would also have to possess 
the hot tone and emotional depth of the 
great New Orleans jazzmen; but that is the 
doctrine of perfection and explains why 
Armstrong and Bechet are unique among 
living jazz musicians. 

D. E. A. Cooke, 
Hayes, Bromley 


R.A.R. continued 
TAYLOR, BILLY 
Who can | turn to; My one and only love 
PRESTIGE 900 
TEAGARDEN, JACK (Lucky Thompson, Braff, 
Yaged, Kersey, Gross, Hinton, Denzil Best) 
After you’ve gone; Blue and Esoteric; [Stars fell on 
Alabama; The Christmas Song URANIA UJLP1002 
TORRENCE, JOHNNY 
Rosalie; Living from day to day R and B 1306 
VENTURA, CHARLIE 
Soft touch; We'll be together again; There'll be some 
changes made; The breeze and |; Charlie’s Venture; 
Swinging on a star; It don’t mean a thing; Deep 
purple; Jersey bounce; Lover; Yesterdays (12in) 
NORGRAN MG NI1013 
VINSON, EDDIE 


Anxious heart; Suffer fool EMARCY 70525 
WARD SINGERS, THE FAMOUS 
Weeping may endure for a night; Treading the wine 
press alone SAVOY 4062 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
Lover come back to me; Alone together; Summertime 
Come rain or come shine; No more; I've got you 
under my skin; There is no greater love; You go to 
my head MERCURY MG36000 
WATERS, MUDDY 
I'm a natural born lover CHESS 1585 
WATTS, NOBLE 
Mashing potatoes; Pig ears and rice DE LUXE 6066 
WAYNE- WANDA 
1 gotta go get my baby; The light across the river 
KING 1437 
YOUNG! LESTER (jesse Drake, tp; Gildo 
Mahones, p; John Ore, b; Connie Kay, d) 
Another mambo; I'm in the mood for love 
NORGRAN 133 
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J.R.R.A. COURSE 


| Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand | 
| American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


NOTTINGHAM 


LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON (continued) 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


172/4, Arkwright Street, Hessy’s Ltd., 


Nottingham. Agate & Co., 18/20, Manchester Street, 
| 183, Stoke Newington Church Liverpool 1. 
| LONDON Street, London, N.16. 
GLASGOW 


The Swing Shop, 


1b, Mitcham Lane, London Jazz Club Record Shop The Record Shop, 
| ciaaceieiniiiniin 82, High Street, 195, Tolleross Road, 
| St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Glasgow, E.1. 
| BIRMINGHAM 


77, Charing Cross Road, 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 
London, W.C.2, The Diskery, 


} 

| 23a New Row, St. Martins La 
| a New Row rtins ne 6/7, Moor S t, 


International Bookshop, London, W.C.2 Birmingham, 5. 
52, Charing Cross Road, 


| London, W.C.2. CROYDON 


LEN DANIELS 
Paynes Music Shop, 4, Soho Street, Addiscombe Music Shop, 


213, Bromley Road, Oxford Street, W.1. 235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. Croydon, Surrey. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


| Telephone: UlTher Green 3134 
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General 


Rote: 3d. per word. Minimum 
Sj-. Bold type 6d. per word | 


OPEN A DOOR on to friend- | 
ships in every country ! S.A. 

Details, ‘‘CARAVAN"’ (GX), 
14 Lambs Close, Winchester 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD. 
CABINETS From £5/10/0. Write | 
for illustrations. Easy payments. 
Stamford, Dept. HI9., College 
Parade, Salusbury Road, London, 
N.W.6. | 


Friendships. Pen & Personal. 
Introductions all districts. All ages 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps for 
fascinating details and free photo 
book—Edna_ Hanson, Denton, 


ip. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP sociery | 
231 St., London, N.W.1. 


| 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tradition jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 


WANTED—YOUR 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write; phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 
RECORDS FOR SALE. LARS GULLIN: 
Circus / igloo / Danny's Dream / Be Careful 
(Emarcy N. 25/-- MARY LOU WILLIAMS: 
Between The Devil / Small Hotel / En Ce 
Tamps-la / Lover / Carioca / Nicole / Tire, 
Tire / Autumn in New York (Emarcy N.20/-). 


UNWANTED 


Wanted. Christopher Columbus-Hender- 
son Bruns 02190. Deep River / Without A 
Song !2-inch T.Dorsey HMV. Call of the Delta- 


RECORDS FOR SALE: 


(Mercury); You blew out the flame / Some- 
thing to pat your foot to (Mercury): Ben 
Webster: Danny Boy / Cottontail (Mercury); 
Coleman Hawkins: Get Happy / Crazy 
Rhythm (Signature); Sweet Lorraine / Man 
| love (Signature, !2-in., 9/6). Dicky Wells: 
Linger awhile / Hello, babe (Signature); 
| got rhythm / I'm for it too (Signature, 12-in, 
9/6). Lester Young: Somebody loves me / 
Peg o’ my heart (Polydor); My baby / ! cover 
the waterfront (Polydor); | found a new baby / 
Garner: Moonlight Moods (Polydor). Pete 


Perdido / Ingie Speaks / I've got you under 
my skin / Refuse it / Goin’ home / Cherry / 
| get a kick out of you / Noah (Coral LP, 25/-). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 
| bold type: 6d. per word 


| ALBEMARLE 


Road, London, N. 9 8 

- E.17 (LAR 1880) JAZZ CLU 

y Carter: | get a kick out of you / “ ve S. aes 

PETER KUNST WUPPERTALER| Hey, let's swap JAZZ discs! | want all 3 imagination (Blue Star); Pick yourself’ up / | Even 

ST., 153 SOLINGEN-GRAFRATH — Mainly instrumental. New or old. | Street Scene (Blue Star); I've got the world on | 83, toss nd 607 : 
WESTERN GERMANY is willing | ondition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 | a string / Long ago and far away / Gone with : 

azz tom are the wind / I've got it bad (Clef EP, 15/-). | : 

1 for _ Answer by will too. Stamps, s,and | Johnny Hodges: Duke's Blues, | and 2 p ‘AD JAZZ CLUB, Ever 

JOURNAL. Write to above; Mags. also wanted. BILL _ Pollocksville, | (Blue Star); Through for the night / Latino Se gg azz ct Tavern” 

address. | North Carolina, U.S.A. (Mercury); Tenderly / What's I'm Gotchere 


| Plumstead nee S.E.18. Resident 
| Weekly subscription 1/34. onl My. 


| Will anyone in becom 

ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
| FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 

CLUB, please write for details te: 

21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 

or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
| Kent. S.A.E. 


Manchester 8. O.D.j.B. Vol. |. Victor X series. N. 20/-.| Brown (with Helen Humes and Dizzy SOUTHERN JAZZ cLuB— 

2 SOP AR GENE MAYL: Blue Mama's Suicide Wail / | Gillespie) Gonna buy me a telephone / The , h Road,, Leytonstone. 
A BARGAIN in jazz reading. Bailey / Darktown Strutters / Irish Biack | Cannon Ball (Sw. Brunswick, 10/-). Fridays, 
PICKUP = magazine—many in- 8 / Creole Trombone / Melancholy / St.; Chris Connors (acc. Ellis Larkins): Lullabys | ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
formative articles and discog-| james Infirm / Come Back Sweet Papa.| Of Birdland (Bethlehem LP, 25/-) Woody JAZZ BAND. opt 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for | (Riverside. N. 25/-). Box. B.2. Herman (with Hodges, Webster, Tizol): | tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 


Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 


° m4 All in good condition and at 7/6 each unless 
Founded 4 Buster Bailey. Parlopttone. State condition . SOC. Record recitals. 
Members adn Write tr | and price. C. Lowe, 23 Sidcup Hill Gardens, otherwise noted. Postage extra. BOX NO Details membership Gt. Percy 
Sid cup, Kent. | Street, London, W.C.1 


Particulars. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For your Jazz Library 


SHEET MUSIC— 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
os Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
oF Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington INTR Y OFFE Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Fats Waller - Josh White : assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/6 Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
10d. each plus 2d. postage : a " - 3/6 Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 


Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Cepy 1/3d. post free. 


3/44. for any four, post free 


6/34. the set of eight, post free. each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’? WALLER 


Price 2/9 — post free 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and { 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZFINDER ’49. (150 pages illustrated) 
Post free 15/6. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG, Le Roi du Jazz, 
by Robert Goffin. Post Free 20/-. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


BASIC JAZZ ON Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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f N } 954 (Sign of a Supreme Service) 


WE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
IN NO LESS THAN 


COUNTRIES 


Argentina - Australia - Austria - Belgium - Canada 
x Denmark - Eire - France - Germany - Gold Coast + 
Holland - India - Italy - Jamaica - Middle East 
New Zelaand - Nigeria - Sweden - Switzerland 


Union of South Africa - Uruguay - United States of America 


and, of course, one or two in Great Britain ! 


There Is a Reason for this! i 
Why Not Discover It For Yourself? 
DROP A LINE TO: 


DAVE CAREY 
THE SWING SHOP -— _ STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE 
IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ “IN CONCERT” 


Always the most interesting concert recordings are 


made available ‘to YOU through Vogue 


_ THE TWO TOP SELLING JAZZ CONCERT 


L.Ps’.of 1954 


‘JAZZ at Massey Hall” 


with DIZZY, CHARLIE, MAX AND BUD. 
Vol. 1. LDE040 Vol. 2. LDE087 


““ JAZZ OFF THE AIR” 


TWO GREAT L.P’s. FEATURING FATS NAVARRO 
BUDDY RICH, FLIP PHILLIPS, ROY ELDRIDGE 


Vol. 1. LDE007 Vol. 2. LDEO21 


FROM OUR LATEST RELEASE 


“BRUBECK at Pacific College” 


with PAUL DESMOND (Alto) 


LDE114 


STANLEY GETZ at “Storyville” 


WITH AL HAIG, JIMMY RANEY 


LDE089 


GENE NORMAN’S "JUST JAZZ ”” — The World’s No. | Jazz Concert Promoter 


JUST JAZZ 
Just Bop 
California Conquest 


LDE101 


on 78 R.P.M. 


Groovin’ High | & 2 


DIZZY GILLESPIE and his 
great Orchestra in Concert 
LDE076 


Blue Lou, Pts. 1 & 2 


JUST JAZZ EPV1002 


Featuring the Great 
WARDELL GRAY 


1—4 O’Clock’s 
Jump 


Charlie Got Rhythm 


JUST JAZZ LDE107 

with C. VENTURA, CONTE 

CONDOLI, BENNY GREEN, 
ED. SHAUGHNESSY 


VOGUE RECORDS 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON S.W.3. 


LTD. 


Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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